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PUBLICITY FOR RATE CHANGES 


We take pleasure in announcing, as a matter for 
congratulation of both the shipping public and the 
Railroad Administration itself, that Director Cham- 
bers, of the Division of Traffic, has decided to open 
to public inspection the freight rate authorities 
issued from his office under the system that now 
prevails of making changes in the rates of govern- 
ment-controlled roads. The public is to be con- 
gratulated because it may now learn what is pro- 
posed in the way of rate changes before those 
changes actually take effect—a privilege that has 
been denied it, up to this time, ever since the Rail- 
road Administration began operating under the 
power conferred on the President by the railroad- 
control law to initiate all rates, though that law 
was enacted with the understanding that, except 
in great emergencies, the President would not ex- 
ercise the power but that, in general, rates would 
continue to be made by the old Interstate Com- 
merce Commission process. The Railroad Admin- 
istration is to be congratulated in that it appears 
to have come to a realization of the rights of the 
shipping public and to a decision to recognize 
those rights in the interest of fairness, regardless 
of its arbitrary power to continue to do otherwise 
if it so desires. 


With these freight rate authorities made avail- 
able to the public a reasonable length of time be- 
fore the tariffs become effective, the secrecy that 
has been objected to so strongly will be removed 
and, though it cannot be said that shippers, as a 
tule, even now will like the change from Com- 
mission to President-made rates, it is true that the 
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dose will be considerably sweetened and not nearly 
so hard to take. 

We have been -printing in the weekly Traffic 
Bulletin and the Daily Traffic World and Bul- 
letin freight rate authorities issued by the West- 
ern Freight Traffic Committee, this committee 
having some time ago realized its duty to ship- 
pers and acted without waiting for orders, or even 
approval from the Division of Traffic. We shall 
now, of course, when the new service begins, dis- 
continue the publication of these authorities as 
issued by the Western Committee and shall also 
discontinue our efforts to obtain the authorities 
issued similarly by the Eastern and Southern 
freight traffic committees, since publication from 
Washington from the Division of Traffic will be 
a prompter and more satisfactory service and to 
publish the authorities as issued by the three 
regional committees would be a duplication, even 
if we were able to induce the Eastern and South- 
ern committees to follow the lead of the Western 
Committee. 

We are also publishing in the weekly Traffic 
Bulletin and the Daily Traffic World and Bulletin 
the dockets of the Western district freight traffic 
committees sent to us under instructions from the 
Western Freight Traffic Committee. We are en- 
deavoring to persuade the Eastern and Southern 
freight traffic committees to issue similar instruc- 
tions to their district committees. If they do this, 
then it seems to us that every service that can be 
given to the shipper under the present system of 
making rates will have been provided for. He 
will know some time in advance of every proposal 
that affects his interests—except where there is an’ 
emergency—and can take action atcordingly. 
Also, when the rate authority is issued he will 
again be notified as to what is coming and can 
make plans to meet it. 


ABOLITION OF STATE CLASSIFICATIONS 

The discussion as to whether the proposed con- 
solidated freight classification on which hearings 
are now being held will, if it becomes effective, 
abolish and be substituted for the various state 
classifications is interesting, even if nothing more 
serious is involved, as showing the lengths to 
which the Railroad Administration has- gone in 
sidetracking the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The Commission is holding hearings on the 
proposed consolidated classification. It is true 
that, as we understand it, the proceeding under 
which the hearings are held and the case is being 
conducted is not exactly legal but is more in the 
nature of an informal conference at which ship- 
pers are permitted to say what they think about 
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the proposals of the carriers and the latter are 
expected to justify their proposals, with no one 
knowing just what, if anything, the Commission 
can do in the matter further than to make recom- 
mendations to the Railroad Administration, or how 


much attention will be paid to such recommenda-. 


tions. Nevertheless, the Commission is conduct- 


ing the hearings and it is to be expected that it 


would at least know what was involved in the 
case and what evidence was pertinent. It has as- 
sumed to know and its examiner has ruled on 
points raised by one side or the other. He ruled 
on this question of state classifications, saying that 
they were not involved in the case and that ship- 
pers must eliminate from their evidence all refer- 
ence to them. Now comes the news from Wash- 
ington that Director Chambers, of the Division of 
Traffic of the Railroad Administration, has told 
Florida senators and Southern Traffic League rep- 
resentatives who went to see him on the subject, 
that the consolidated classification would abolish 
the state classifications, and a joint telegram to 
Examiner Disque is to the effect that the scope of 
the hearing should be broadened. All of which 
must be embarrassing to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, or at examiner, who 
speaks for it and who is presumed to know its 


least to its 


mind. 


The examiner also stated that he was sure the 
state classifications would not be done away with 
without an opportunity for the shippers to be 
heard. On the theory that they were not involved 
in this case his opinion was doubtless well founded, 
but if the adoption of the present proposed con- 
solidated classification automatically abolishes the 
state classifications, where does the opportunity 
for shippers to be heard come in, if it is decided 
to make the consolidated classification effective? 
They simply cannot be heard now to any extent 
without holding up the proceeding and going over 
the same ground again, giving shippers the oppor- 
tunity to speak to this particular point. The time 
to have heard evidence involving .the effect on 
state classifications was at the present series of 
hearings. Failing that, there will either be no 
adequate hearings for shippers on the point or 
there will be an unwarranted delay and a tire- 
some and expensive repetition of considerable of 
the testimony that has been offered. There would 
seem to be need of some system, if the Commis- 
sion is not to be allowed to use its own judgment, 
by which it may know what the judgment of the 
Railroad Administration is—this not only that it 
may maintain its own self-respect, but that the 
ignorance in which it is kept of the Administra- 
tion’s plans may not work hardship on those who 
appear before it. 
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We would suggest, in fairness, especially since 
things have gone as far as they have, that [x- 
aminer Disque’s ruling be permitted to stand, even 
if it did not accord with what was in the mind of 
Mr. Chambers. And we would suggest also that 
Mr. Chambers is dealing with something different 
from traffic when he tells southern senators what 
his plans are in this respect. The Railroad Ad- 
ministration will undoubtedly have a fight on its 
hands if it attempts anything like this—and it will 
be at a disadvantage because, aside from the 
merits of the question as to whether there should 
be federal control of state rates, the southern gen- 
tlemen can, with justice, claim not only that their 
constituents have not had a hearing on the matter 
but that there is no warrant of law for making 
state rates or classifications by a federal agency. 
This question, because of what most of the state 
commissioners and others interested in the ques- 
tion have convinced themselves are the demands 
of patriotism in a time of war, has been pretty 
well avoided lately, but there is a limit, probably, 
to what the advocates of state rights will stand. 

One wonders why those in authority who seem 
to favor, not only for the war period but as a 
permanent policy, federal control of state rates, do 
not, instead of taking advantage of the situation 
to “put over” something that most persons hold to 
be illegal, rather take advantage of the situation— 
if it may be called taking advantage—to get a law 
enacted by Congress providing for such federal 
control. They would still have a fight on their 
hands, no doubt, but their ranks would at least be 
strengthened by those who favor federal control 
as a principle, though they object to seeing it 
brought about by illegal methods. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 

The pronouncement of Samuel Untermeyer, thie 
attorney who represented the owners of railroad 
securities in the contest over the form of contract 
to be made by the government with the railroads 
under federal control, on the occasion of his recent 
addtess before a meeting of bankers, which has 
been understood as favoring actual government 
ownership of the carriers, ought not to be taken in 
just that way. Though his attitude toward the 
policy of government ownership of public utilities 
and natural resources is more or less surprising in 
a man of his sort—he said it had no terrors for 
him—still, with respect to the railroads, at least, 
it probably is accurate to say that the complacency 
with which he views the prospect of government 
ownership is the result merely of a comparison— 
that is, if the railroads are to be bound by the 


kind of contract that the government has insisted 
(Continued on page 658) 
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urrent Topics | 
in Washington 


af 

Intervention by Southern Senators. 
—Intervention in the classification 
matter by senators from the southern 
states will probably again direct at- 
tention to the fact that Congress is 
and always will be the rate-making 
body in this country. The shippers 
of the south appear more _ inclined 
than those from other parts of the 
country to appeal from the Railroad 
Administration to senators. That faet 
has been remarked frequently. Those 
who know how things have been done 
in Washington for the last twenty-five 
or thirty years are not at all surprised that that is the 
fact. Men from that part of the country have called on 
their elected representatives in Washington for the per- 
formance of non-official offices more frequently than has 
been the fact with constituents of senators and repre- 
sentatives from the north and west. That may be due 
to the fact that after the Civil War men in the south 
were poor and railroad fares to and from Washington 
were high. They, therefore, utilized their senators and 
representatives more freely than did men from the more 
prosperous north and west. The post Civil War habit has 
continued. Except during the administrations of Grover 
Cleveland the south was in the political minority all the 
time from the Civil War to Woodrow Wilson. lis de- 
pendence for what it desired, therefore, may not be 
ascribed to a partisan feeling. Bluntly, it is suggested, 
the southern shippers do not cali on their senators for 
help in rate matters because they are of the political 
faith of the head of the Railroad Administration, but sim- 
ply because that long has been their way of getting things 
done in Washington. If the executive oflicials of an op- 
posite political faith did not perform to please southern 
men they called on their senators, just as they are now 
asking them to prevent the destruction of the state classi- 
fications, on which the intra-territorial business is trans- 
acted. 


Has Anyone Seen These Penoles?—Button, button, who’s 
got the Texas Mexican Railway Company’s flat cars? 
That’s the ordinary English of a circular sent out by the 
Car Service Section early in the week. The cars, the 
numbers of which were mentioned in the notice to all the 
railroads of the country, left the hands of the builders in 
Chicago in February. ‘they were moving under revenue 
billing, so that some railroad is responsible for them, just 
as if the property were not of the kind to steal which 
is not a violation of any part of the decalogue, especially 
at a time when cars, even flat cars, are more precious 
than gold or silver. Although, perhaps, this notice should 
be paid for as a “lost or found” advertisement, the fact 
is that the lost flats are Penoles Nos. 829, 856 and 860. 
If any shipper knows what a Penole is and sees any of 
the numbers mentioned, he will confer a favor on Man- 
ager Kendall of the Car Service Section. Their loss is 
a weight upon his soul. 

Uniformity of Ratings.—During the interview between 
Director Chambers and Senators Fletcher and Trammell, 
R. Hudson Burr, M. M. Caskie and Mr. Creighton, a dis- 
cussion arose between the Florida commissioner and the 
Director of Traffic as to what has been meant by “uniform 
classification,” the end toward which the Commission, 
Congress, the railroads and the shippers are supposed to 
have been striving. Mr. Chambers was reported by his 
callers as contending that uniformity of ratings is one 
of the most important ends, if not the primary end, sought. 
Burr contended that uniformity of descriptions, rules and 
Tegulations has been the end sought. The testimony 
given by the classification men at the consolidated classi- 
fication hearings might be cited against the Director’s 
Contention. They have been at pains to say they were 
responsible for the ratings written into the book and that 
any changes in ratings made therein were not made be- 
cause of instructions. It may be asked, if ratings are 
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comprehended within the scope of the words “uniform 
classification,” why the Commission, all these years, has 
been sending its men to help the various classification 
committees. The Commission has never assigned any of 
its men to help railroad men ascertain the measure of 
the rate to be required of the shipper. Whenever it has 
had to fix the measure of the rate it has done that work 
itself, without help from anything other than the testi- 
mony and its own men. In all the work done by the 
classification section of the Commission’s tariff division 
the only effort has been to obtain uniformity in the de- 
scriptions, rules and regulations, the idea being that one 
description should fit a given commodity no matter where 
it was being transported in the country. All the trouble 
from lack of uniformity has arisen from the fact that 
what might be a pig in Official Classification territory 
might be something else in one of the other territories. 
The effort has been to obtain a description that would 
fit the whole country so that if a toy or game was de- 
scribed as “tiddledywinks” in Official, the shipper would 
know that that would be its name in Southern instead 
of a “toy,” N. O. I. B. N.” Besides, what is uniformity in 
ratings? Second class in Official, in relation to first, is 
lower than second in Southern. Therefore, if peanut brit- 
tle is rated second in Official and second in Southern, it 
pays a relatively higher rate in the south than in the 
north. 


Uniformity and Winning the War.—In the back of the 
heads of many shippers is the question as to what this, 
that, or the other thing proposed by railroad men to 
Director-General McAdoo for his consideration has to do 
with the successful operation of the railroads to the end 
that the war may be won. In this classification matter, 
it has been pointed out time and again, not one train 
has been delayed for a second because there was not uni- 
formity either in descriptions or ratings. The lack of uni- 
formity has resulted merely in an irritation of the souls 
of traffic managers who were not as familiar with the 
quirks in each classification as the experts. That made 
trouble for the salesman who was trying to sell f. o. b. 
destination, because he could not tell at a glance what 
his principal would have to pay on what had been sold 
when it crossed the Ohio, Potomac or Mississippi river. 
There was not the slightest interference with the physical 
operation of any train. The whole trouble: was in the 
bookkeeping department. While the country was having 
no more serious troubles than those arising from the fact 
that its rate and classification suit was made up of knee 
pants for one leg, rompers for another, a dress coat for 
its back, a sweater for a waistcoat, a dancing pump for 
one foot and a jack boot for another, the uniform and 
the territorial classification committees could well devote 
time to considering the question as to how the country 
should be dressed so that it would not look quite so 
ludicrous in the eyes of those who love sartorial sym- 
metry. At no time was there suggestion. that the trans- 
portation system, as a good healthy buck, was not getting 
along well, even if his rate clothing did look as if he 
were dressed for a part in a comedy. -As a rule, shippers 
have admitted the necessity for more money to pay higher 
wages, but they are fussing and fuming over the desire 
of the railroad men now advising Mr. McAdoo to take 
advantage of the popular determination to win the war, to 
undertake a lot of things that could not be done by ap- 
peal to reason during times of peace and that have nothing 
to.do with efficient operation. The disagreement between 
Burr and Chambers as to what is meant by -“uniform 
classification” is an illustration of the issue between the 
shippers and state commissioners on the one hand, and 
the railroad men advising the Director-General on the 
other. If the proposed consolidated classification is made 
effective under the emergency power in the federal con- 
trol act, then there will be the sharpest kind of issue 
between the two sides of the matter. Shippers generally 
do not see any necessity for saying there is an emergency. 

A. EB. H. 


INTERVENTION IN GRAIN CASE. 


The Board of Railroad Commissioners of Iowa has been 
permitted to intervene in No. 10233, National Council of 
Farmers’ Co-operative Associations vs. McAdoo et al., the 
case in which Clifford Thorne’s clients challenge the rea- 
sonableness of the new rates on grain. 
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Consolidated Classification Hearings 


Atlanta Proceedings Almost Finished—Ouestions as to Whether Exceptions and State Classi- 
fications Are Involved—Final Ruling That State Classifications Would Be Cancelled 


(By a staff correspondent.) 

Atlanta, Ga.—The interest in the proposed consolidation 
elassification, in so far as the Atlanta territory is* con- 
cerned, was evidenced at the first hearing September 19 
by the fact that the federal court room was completely 
filled. Examiner Disque made the following statement, so 
that those present might understand clearly just what the 
situation was: 

“The date originally fixed for briefs was November 1, 
but it has been necessary to change it to December'1. All 
briefs will be due December 1. There will be no reply 
briefs. 

“The consolidated classification marks an important step 
toward classification uffiformity. It was prepared by a 
special committee appointed by the Director-General of 
Railroads. This committee was composed of J. E. Wil- 
liams, chairman of the Committee on Uniform Classifica- 
tion; R. N. Collyer, chairman of the Official Classification 
Committee; R. C. Fyfe, chairman of the Western Classifica- 
tion Committee; J. E. Crosland, member of the Southern 


Classification Committee, and Jos. C. Colquitt, the Com- ° 


mission’s classification agent. The committee was directed 
to consolidate into one volume the three existing classifi- 
eations, using one set of uniform rules and one set of uni- 
form descriptions. The term ‘descriptions’ includes mini- 
mum and estimated weights and packing specifications. 
The committee was not specifically directed to change any 
ratings, but some changes in ratings were, of course, made 
necessary by the changes in descriptions. Many changes 
in rating having no connection with the work ordered by 
the Director General were made without the specific au- 
thority of the Director General, and, so far as known, he 
has expressed neither approval nor disapproval of the action 
taken in this respect. The changes in ratings were not 
made by the special committee as a body, but were made 
by the respective classification committee men, who were 
on the special committee; that is, the changes in Official 
Classification ratings were made by Mr. Collyer; those in 
Western Classification by Mr. Fyfe, and those in Southern 
Classification by Mr. Crosland. 

“The reasonableness of these increased ratings is the 
principal subject of this proceeding. I was informed by 
counsel for the Railroad Administration before I left 
Washington that the Railroad Administration desires to 
keep an open mind with respect to all the changes pro- 
posed in this publication. 

“T understand some parties have received information to 
the effective that the consolidated classification is to cancel 
the exceptions to Southern Classification. So far as the 
record shows and so far as I am advised, there is no pro- 
posal in this case to replace the exceptions by the ratings 
contained in the consolidated classification. In order that 
there may be no doubt and in order that all interests may 
be protected, I have telegraphed the Commission for 
further information; until I hear from them I will assume 
that this case does not involve the cancellation of the ex- 
ceptions.” 

Among those entering appearances were: M. M. Caskie, 
Montgomery Chamber of Commerce; L. M. Nicolson, Carl 
Giessow and Edgar Moulton, New Orleans Joint Tariff 
Bureau; R. G. Cobb, Mobile Chamber of Commerce; W. H. 
Story, American Seeding Machine Co., Springfield, O.; 
M. N. Billings, Portland Cement Association and American 
Concrete Pipe Association; A. N. Carey and W. O. Davis, 
American Iron and Steel Institute, American Steel & Wire 
Co. and Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., J. A. Brough, 
Crane Co., H. L. Bowyer, H. J. Gilbert, Savannah; Barton 
Benedict, Dunbar Molasses & Syrup Co., E. W. Matthews, 
Riverside Mills, Robert C. Ross, Joseph T. Rverson & Son, 
C. W. Hayward, Meridian Traffic Bureau, J. H. Teusch, 
rate expert Florida Railroad Commission; Royal C. Dunn, 
the Florida Commission; Wm. J. Strobel, North Carolina 
Pine Association; R. R. May, Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association; J. S. Burchmore, Southern Fertilizer Asso- 
ciation and Interstate Cottonseed Crusher Association; 
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J. H. Aldredge, Southern Syrup Co. et al., E. J. Perkins, 
W. J. Richardson and Chas. Postel, National Biscuit Co. 
et al., J. L. Roberts, the Barrett Co., J. W. Stanfill, Stock- 
holm Pipe & Fittings Co., D. A. Devane, special counsel 
Florida Railroad Commission, H. C. Van Horn, Southern 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, H. Wolf, Central & South- 
ern Hide Dealers’ Association, Edgar Watkins, American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, L. L. Sewell, R. D. Cole 
Mfg. Co., C. M. Candler, chairman Georgia Railroad Com- 
mission, A. J. Maxwell, North Carolina Railroad Commis- 
sion, J. O. Hendley, Tennessee Railroad Commission, W. S. 
Creighton, Charlotte Shippers’ and Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, B. Gilham, Macon Chamber of Commerce et al., W. B. 
Taylor, Baird Hardware Co., E. DeL. Wood, Chattanooga 
Manufacturers’ Association, J. E. Crosland, J. N. Steadwell, 
E. L. Voorhees and J. E. Kirk, the Railroad Administra- 
tion, J. S. Davant, Memphis Freight Bureau, R. Hudson 
Burr, Florida Railroad Commission, A. F. Vandegrift, Louis- 
ville Board of Trade, M. J. Parlin, Belknap Hardware Co., 
E. R. F. Wells, Southern Produce Co., Frank Wilby, Sa- 
vannah Board of Trade, H. O. Hamson, Southeastern Man- 
ufacturers of Fruit and Vegetable Crates et al., C. W. 
Chears, Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, D. A. Henning, 
Piedmont Shippers’ Association, S. R. Barnett, Southport 
Mills, Chas. E. Cotterill, Southern Traffic League, W. E. 
Gardner, Georgia-Florida Sawmill Association, O. L. Bunn, 
Birmingham Traffic Association, L. W. Warren, Palatka 
Business Men’s Association, C. W. Widell, Knoxville Iron 
Co. et al., R. R. Shepherd, Chattanooga Sewer Pipe Works, 
Osear L. Shewmake, Virginia Railroad Commission and 
T. M. Henderson, Nashville Traffic Bureau. 

Mr. Cotterill said that in view of the fact that the 
question of the cancellation of the exceptions to Southern 
Classification was in doubt, they would want to reserve 
their tetsimony until the matter had been cleared up, and 
the examiner said that would be cleared up within a 
day or two and that when it was the witnesses would be 
expected to go on when called. 

Dozier A. Devane of the Florida Railroad Commission 
desired to concur, and to ask the same privilege. He 
quoted a letter from Director Chambers, dated August 27, 
stating that the consolidated classification, if and when 
adopted, would supersede each of the other classifications, 
and as the Southern Classification carries the exceptions 
under the same I. C. C. number, all their testimony had 
been prepared with the thought that all exceptions would 
automatically be wiped out, if the classification was. 

W. E. Gardner, Georgia-Florida Sawmill Association, 
wished also to defer for the same reason, as did Frank 
Wilby of Savannah, Ga. 

Edgar E. Watkins, representing cotton interests, said 
he was prepared to go on at 2 p. m., and Examiner Disque 
stated that the carriers would first be heard in justifica- 
tion of their proposal, followed by the state commissions. 
Owing, however, to Mr. Watkins being engaged in draft 
work, an exception was arranged for in his particular case. 


Statement by Steadwell 


J. M. Steadwell, member Southern Classification Com- 
mittee, the first witness, made an extended statement as 
to the work of the Southern Committee and the history 
of freight classification work in the south, this statement 
being in the nature of a general justification for what 
is proposed in the south. His statement was as follows: 

“It is appropriate that at this time a statement be 
made of an explanatory character supplying reasons justi- 
fying in the judgment of the Southern Classification Com- 
mittee many of the changes proposed for consideration 
of the Commission in the Consolidated Freight Classifi- 
cation, frankly and in a broad way. 

“I will avoid repetition of the explanations that have 
been made by the chairmen of the Official and Western 
Classification committees in respect to the several efforts 
and progress toward classification uniformity attempted 
during the last ten or fifteen years and the results thus 

(Continued on page 629) 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 
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LOADING OF LUMBER 


CASE NO. 9858 (51 I. C. C., 99-100) 
GOOD-HOPKINS LUMBER COMPANY VS. GREAT 
NORTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY ET AL. 
Submitted January 17, 1918. Opinion No. 5374. 

Charges on two carloads of pine lumber from Wahkiakus, 
Wash., to Vandalia and Dodson, Mont., not shown to have 
been unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory. Complaint dis- 

missed. 

BY DIVISION 3: 

The complainant seeks reparation on two carloads of 
pine lumber, shipped Aug. 1 and Oct. 29, 1916, from 
Wahkiakus, Wash., to Vandalia and Dodson, Mont., on 
which it alleges unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory 
charges were collected. 

The shipments weighed 48,800 and 46,600 pounds, re- 
spectively, and moved over defendants’ lines in 40-foot 
cars of 2,689 cubic feet capacity each. Charges were col- 
lected in the sum of $370.60 at a joint rate of 34 cents 
per 100 pounds, minimum 54,500 pounds. 

Defendants’ tariffs provided for the application of rates 
based on the cubical capacity of the cars furnished, and, 
by exception, authorized the assessment of charges on 
basis of the actual weight of shipments, subject to a 
minimum of 30,000 pounds, when cars were loaded to their 
“full visible capacity.” To secure the benefit of this ex- 
ception, shippers were required under the tariffs to certify 
on the bills of lading or shipping receipts, over their 
written signatures, that the cars were loaded to full visi- 
ble capacity. The tariffs specifically provided that when 
such certification was not so given charges would be 
assessed on basis. of the cubical capacity. No such nota- 
a made on the bills of lading covering these ship- 
ments. 

Complainant contends that the charges were unreason- 
able and unjustly discriminatory to the extent that they 
exceeded those that would have accrued at the legal rate 
and actual weight, apparently upon the theory that the 
certification required by the tariffs is a formality wholly 
disassociated with the duty of the carriers to police such 
shipments. No complaint is made of the measure of the 
rate charged or of the minimum weight provision, and 
No substantial evidence was introduced to support the 
allegation of unjust discrimination. It was stated on 
behalf of complainant that the minima on lumber from 
Washington to points in states east thereof vary accord- 
img to destination, and that lack of uniformity in this 
Tespect was a contributing cause to its failure to make 
the certification required by the tariffs. The question of 
lumber carload minima is now pending before the Com- 
Mission in another proceeding. 

_The law imposes upon shippers the duty of ascertain- 

Ing the rates and conditions under which they ship, and 

Non-compliarce by a shipper with tariff rules affords no 

basis for a finding that the rate legally applicable is un- 

reasonable or unjustly discriminatory. 


We find that the charges were assessed in accordance 
with the provisions of the published tariffs and are not 
shown to have been unreasonable or unjustly discrimi- 
natory. An order dismissing the complaint will be entered. 


CARRIAGE OF CARETAKERS 


CASE 9131 (51 I. C. C., 71-77) 
DIMMITT-CAUDLE-SMITH LIVE STOCK COMMISSION 
COMPANY ET AL. VS. CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & 
QUINCY RAILROAD COMPANY ET AL. 
Submitted July 16, 1918. Opinion No. 5368. 


In its original report the Commission found among other things 
that the maintenance of rules for the free return trans- 
portation of caretakers accompanying one-car shipments of 
cattle, calves, hogs and sheep from points in Missouri to 
East St. Louis and National Stock Yards, Ill., on the one 
hand different from those applicable to St. Louis, Mo., on 
the other was unduly prejudicial to East St. Louis and 
National Stock Yards and shippers therein, and ordered 
the discrimination removed. Upon rehearing, Held: That 
the reasonable rule for the transportation of caretakers 
accompanying oné-car shipments of cattle, calves, hogs and 
sheep from Missouri points to East St. Louis and National 
Stock Yards is to provide for their free transportation to 
market only. 


Supplemental Report of the Commission 


In the original report in this proceeding, 47 I. C. C. 287 
(The Traffic World, December 15, 1917, p. 1259), the Com- 
mission found that defendants’ rates on live stock to East 
St. Louis and National Stock Yards, Ill., from points in 
Missouri were unduly prejudicial to East St. Louis and Na- 
tional Stock Yards, and unduly preferential to St. Louis, 
Mo.; that in maintaining rules for the free transportation 
of caretakers accompanying one-car shipments of cattle, 
calves, hogs and sheep to East St. Louis and National Stock 
Yards different from those applicable to St. Louis defend- 
ants subjected East St. Louis and National Stock Yards 
to undue prejudice and disadvantage; and that as against 
the intrastate caretaker rule on one-car shipments of cat- 
tle, calves, hogs, and sheep the interstate rule was just 
and reasonable. The discrimination found to exist was 
ordered removed and a reasonable scale of mileage rates on 
cattle was prescribed from points in Missouri to East St. 
Louis and National Stock Yards. The rates on horses and 
mules were fixed at 120 per cent of the cattle rates. 

On February 6, 1918, the Public Service Commission of 
Missouri, hereinafter referred to as petitioner, filed a peti- 
tion for rehearing. On February 11, 1918, the Commission 
entered an order denying this petition except in so far as 
it related to the caretaker rules and ordered that the case 
be reopened upon the question of rules and practices gov- 
erning the transportation of caretakers of live stock, in- 
cluding horses and mules, from points in Missouri to East 
St. Louis and National Stock Yards, Ill. The original order 
remained in effect. 

Prior to the effective date of the order in this case one 
caretaker was given free transportation to and from the 
St. Louis market when accompanying one car of any kind 
of live stock, while to East St. Louis and National Stock 
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Yards free transportation to and from market was pro- 
vided for a caretaker accompanying one-car shipments of 
horses and mules only. When accompanying one-car ship- 
ments of other kinds of live stock free transporta- 
tion only to market was provided. On shipments of two 
or more cars the rules were the same. Only the rules on 
the one-car shipments are in issue here. The rule ap- 
plicable between points in Missouri is explained on pages 
318 and 319 of the original report and is the result of a 
Missouri statute. The rule applicable to East St. Louis 
and National Stock Yards will be referred to as the inter- 
state rule. The order of the Commission required defend- 
ants to cease and desist from giving any undue and un- 
reasonable preference or advantage to St. Louis in respect 
to the caretaker rule on one-car shipments of cattle, calves, 
hogs and sheep, or from subjecting East St. Louis and Na- 
tional Stock Yards to undue and unreasonable prejudice and 
disadvantage. Defendants complied with the order by pub- 
lishing the interstate rule for application on intrastate 
shipments of cattle, calves, hogs and sheep to St. Louis, 
thereby providing uniform rules as between these markets. 

At the rehearing petitioner, through its rate expert, took 
the position that the maintenance of caretaker rules on 
horses and mules different from those on cattle, calves, 
hogs and sheep discriminated against the last-named traf- 
fic; that the part of the Commission’s order fixing the rates 
on horses and mules at 120 per cent of the rates on Cat- 
tle was defeated, as the transportation charge on a car of 
horses and mules is not 120 per cent of the transportation 
charge on a car of cattle when the return care of the care- 
taker accompanying the car of cattle is added. In sub- 
stantiation of this contention a statement was introduced 
showing that on a _ 23,000-pound car of cattle and 
a car of horses and mules of the same weight 
the difference in the total revenue paid by the 
shipper to get the car to market and the care- 
taker back to the point of origin for a haul of 50 miles 
would be $2.66. This amount includes $1.25 for the return 
fare of the caretaker. For a haul of 100 miles the net 
difference is $2.56, and for hauls of 150 miles $2.35; 200 
miles $1.67, and 300 miles 30 cents. In making this com- 
putation the mileage scale prescribed by the Commission 
has been used and a passenger fare of 2.5 cents per mile 
for the return transportation of the caretaker. If the 
fare of the caretaker accompanying the shipment of cattle 
for the return trip is not considered, or if a similar charge 
was imposed for caretakers of horses and mules, the rates 
on the latter traffic would be 120 per cent of the cattle 
rates. Petitioner’s position disregards the fact that in 
fixing the rates on cattle and on horses and mules the 
Commission did not take into consideration the passenger 
fare of caretakers returning from market. In the course 
of the rehearing a suggestion to this effect was made, 
and the rate expert for the petitioner replied that the 
Commission on pages 319 and 320 of the original report 
had overruled his contention that the free transportation 
of caretakers is in no way aligned or connected with the 
rates. The conclusion referred to, however, should not 
be construed as a finding that the rates fixed included free 
transportation of caretakers, for it was only directed to 
the question of the Commission’s jurisdiction to remove 
discrimination resulting from different intrastate and in- 
terstate caretaker rules. 

Defendants contend and have introduced evidence to 
show that the present interstate caretaker rule on one-car 
shipments of cattle, hogs and sheep is not unreasonable 
and that any more liberal rule would result in a sub- 
stantial loss of revenue. The Burlington Railroad operates 
in 14 states and the intrastate rule is only applicable on 
its line locally within Missouri, Minnesota and Nebraska. 
Its mileage in Minnesota is negligible. In sioux City Live 
Stock Exchange vs. St. P., M. & O. Co., 47 I. C. C., 279, 


(The Traffic World, Dec. 22, 1917, p. 1326) the Commis- ’* 


sion found that the maintenance of different rules as be- 
tween interstate and intrastate traffic for the free return 
transportation of caretakers was unduly prejudicial to 
interstate shippers and the discrimination was ordered 
removed. The Great Northern Railway and the Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway, the only defend- 
ants, have complied with our order by publishing the inter- 
state rule for application on intrastate shipments from 
the points of origin in Minnesota complained of. By a 
Nebraska statute the carriers operating in that state are 
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required to furnish free return transportation to attendants 

in charge of single cars of live stock. This rule as yub. 
lished by the carriers is under attack in No. 9758, South 
St. Joseph Live Stock Exchange vs. C., B. & Q. R. R. Co, 
and in No. 9928, Kansas City Live Stock Exchange ys, 
C., B. & Q. R. R. Co., as unduly prejudicial to interstate 
shippers. Arkansas appears to be the only other state 
through which these defendants operate in which free 
return transportation is given to caretakers of one-car 
shipments of cattle, hogs, and sheep. 

Defendants contend that if the Commission orders that 
free transportation from market be given caretaker accom- 
panying one-car shipments of cattle, hogs and sheep to 
National Stock Yards or East St. Louis, IIl., a discrimina- 
tion would be created against other important markets at 
which the interstate rule applies. It was found in the 
original report in this case that the interstate rule was 
the common rule throughout this territory. At page 320 
the report states: 





















Substantially the same rule regarding the return transporta- 
tion of caretakers accompanying one-car: shipments of live 
stock to marekt as now applies from Missouri points to East 
St. Louis also applies from Missiuri points to Kansas City, St. 
Joseph end Chicago; from Iowa points to St. Louis-Fast St. 
Louis, Kansas City, St. Joseph and Chicago; from Illinois 
points to Chicago and East St. Louis; from Kansas and Ne- 
braska points to Kansas City, St. Joseph, Omaha, Chicago and 
East St. Louis, and from Oklahoma and points in other south- 
gg peel states to Kansas City, St. Joseph, Wichita and East 

. Louis. 










Defendants assert that the more liberal the privilege the 
greater the number of caretakers they will be required to 
transport and consequently the liability for their injuries 
will be increased. The Burlington shows that its actual 
disbursements because of injuries to or deaths of care. 
takers of live stock during the year 1917 amounted to. 
$112,527.32. This was 1.7 per cent of the total revenue on 
live stock traffic. It is also stated that at present it is 
difficult to police the issuance of transportation for care- 
takers, as it has been discovered that shipments of live 
stock will be split up in order that additional free trans- 
portation may be secured. 

Certain of the defendants have introduced a series of 
exhibits to show the extent to which the privilege of free 
transportation of caretakers on one-car shipments is 
availed of and the value of the transportation computed 
on the basis of the actual passenger fares., The state 
ment below shows for the Burlington Railroad, the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad, and the Wabash Railway, the ratio 
of one-car shipments of cattle, hogs, and sheep to the total 
number of cars of this traffic moving to St. Louis, East 
St. Louis, and National Stock Yards, the number of passes 
issued for return transportation from St. Louis, and the 
ratio of those cars to the total number of cars, and to the 
total number of one-car shipments. The computations of 
the Burlington and the Wabash are for the calendar year 
1917, while those ‘of the Missouri Pacific are for the alter: 
nate months of the year 1917, beginning with January. 
























To St. Louis. 
From Stations in Missouri. Burlington. Mo. Pac. Wabash. 
Total number of straight or mixed 
carloads cattle, hogs and sheep... 674 828 1,589 
Number one-car shipments.......... 550 642 899 





Percentage one-car shipments to to- 









ee SS eee 81.6 77.5 56.6 
Number return passes issued on one- 

ee SII 6 5.46: 6crtn oteeteceaass 189 252 368 
Percentage of cars on which return 

transportation issued to total num- 

Ny Nn rn a are tls dc adc acta ae 28 30.4 23.1 
Percentage of cars on which return 

transportation issued to _ total 

number of one-car shipments...... 34.4 39.2 40.9 






To East St. Louis and Na- 
tional Stock Yards. 
Burlington. Mo. Pac. Wabash. 





From Stations in Missouri. 


Total number of straight or mixed 







carloads cattle, hogs and sheep... 3,422 2,641 3,768 
Number one-car shipments..:........ 2,906 1,603 2,178 
Percentage one-car shipments to to- 2 
-tal number Cars. .......0ccccessoces 84.9 60.7 58 






Number return passes issued on one- 
car shipments 
Percentage of cars on which return 
transportation issued to total num- 
SS See rere ror 
Percentage of cars on which return 
transportation issued to _ total 
number of one-car shipments...... : 





ee 









It will be noted that for these three defendants tbe 
cars on which free transportation was issued averaged 
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38.1 
and 27.1 per cent of the ,total number of cars received. 
The Burlington refers to figures introduced by it in the 
South St. Joseph Live Stock Exchange case and the Kan- 
sas City Live Stock Exchange case, supra, which show 
that out of 16,381 cars of cattle, hogs and sheep moving 
from points in Nebraska to South Omaha during the year 
1916, free transportation was issued to 34.3 per cent of 
them. This is slightly higher than the average percentage 
shown for Missouri. All of these figures, however, are 
conclusive that free return transportation is furnished on 
a substantial number of one-car shipments. The Burling- 
ton shows that the actual value of the 189 return passes 
issued at St. Louis was $630.85, figured on the basis of 
2 cents per mile; and $772.73, under the fares in effect 
on the date of the rehearing. The corresponding figures 
for the 252 passes issued on the Missouri Pacific were 
$860.60 and $1,084.90; and for the 368 passes issued on 
the Wabash, $1,149.58 and $1,431.51. 

The Burlington states that had the intrastate rule been 
in force over its entire system and the ratio of passes 
issued on one-car shipments of cattle, hogs and sheep 
to the total number of cars handled been the same as 
found to exist from Missouri points to St. Louis, for the 
fiscal year 1916, the actual value of the return trans- 
portation, computed on the basis of 2.4 cents per mile, 
would have amounted to $267,133.90. This figure is ob- 


tained by using 28 per cent of its loaded car mileage of . 


cattle, hogs and sheep for that year to secure the number 
of miles the caretakers would travel from the market, and 
applying a passenger fare of 2.4 cents per mile. 

A statement with refererce to horses and mules similar 
to that on cattle, hogs and sheep has been introduced 
by the Missouri, Pacific and Wabash. The table below 
shows the total number of carloads of horses and mules 
moving from points in Missouri to St. Louis and to Na- 
tional Stock Yards; the number of one-car shipments; the 
passes issued for the return transportation; the ratio of 
the cars upon which return transportation issued to the 
total number of cars; and the ratio of these cars to the 
total number of one-car shipments. The figures of the 
Wabash are for the calendar year 1917, while thcse of 
the Missouri Pacific are for alternate months of 1917, be- 
ginning with January. 

To National 
To St. Louis. Stock Yards. 

From Stations in Missouri. Mo. Pac. Wabash. Mo. Pac. Wabash. 
Total number straight or mixed f 

carloads of horses and mules. 34 291 205 683 
Number one-car shipments 23 112 168 559 
Number passes itssued one-car 

shipments 13 21 76 168 
Percentage cars on which return 

transportation issued to total 

number of cars 

Percentage cars on which return 
transportation issued to total 
number one-car shipments.... 


38.2 7.2 37.1 24.6 


56.2 18.7 45.2 30 

It will be noted that for these two defendants the av- 
erage percentage of the cars of horses and mules on which 
return transportation issued to the total number of cars 
moving to both St. Louis and National Stock Yards over 
the lines of these carriers was 26.7 per cent. This closely 
approximates the average on cattle, hcgs and sheep moving 
to St. Louis, which was 27.1 per cent. 

The practice of issuing free transportation in both direc- 
tions for caretakers accompanying one-car shipments of 
horses and mules is quite general in western trunk line 
territory. The witnesses on rehearing were unable to 
give any definite information as to why this rule was 
originally established different from that on other kinds 
of live stock. It appears that the rule is one of long 
standing, and that one of the influences underlying its 
establishment was that horses and mules were not, as a 
tule, sold on the market in carload lots; and that shippers 
desired to be present at the market to personally nego- 
tiate the sales. 

There is no competition between cattle, calves, hogs 
and sheep, on the one hand, and horses and mules, on 
the other, and the more liberal caretaker rule with ref- 
erence to the latter traffic does not in any way unduly 
Prejudice the shipper of cattle, hogs and sheep. While 
there is no sufficient justification of record for maintain- 
ing caretaker rules on horses and mules different from 
those on other kinds of live stock, this fact alone is not 
sufficient to warrant a finding of undue prejudice or that 
the rule applicable on horses and mules is the reasonable 
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one to be applied on all live stock. The horses and 
mules traffic is only a small part of the total live stock 
tonnage. The Burlington shows that for 1917 the number 
of cars of horses and mules moving over its system was 
only 8.5 per cent of the total number of cars of live stock 
handled. 

The Commission finds that the reasonable rule for the 
transportation of caretakers accompanying one-car ship- 
ments of cattle, calves, hogs and sheep to East St. Louis 
and National Stock Yards is the free transportation of 
the caretaker to market only. Pe 
DANIELS, Chairman: 

To the foregoing report of the examiner no exceptions 
were filed, nor was there any request for argument. It 
will be noted that the prevailing practice in the territory 
here involved is the determinant of the finding of the 
report. Such finding is not to prejudge the propriety of 
the rule affecting caretakers in other territories where 
it may be shown that the prevailing practice is different 
from what it is here. 

By the Commission: 


RATES ON GRASS SEED 


In No. 9864, Barteldes Seed Co. et al. vs. A.. T. & S. F., 
opinion No. 5379, 51 I. C. C., 111-3, the Commission ruled 
that the rate on Sudan grass seed had not been shown 
to be unreasonable, because, as alleged, in excess of the 
rate on sorghum seed. The shipments in question were 
from points in the Texas Panhandle to Oklahoma City, 
Lawrence and Atchison, Kan., and Kansas City. The com- 
plainants contended that because Sudan grass is botanic- 
ally a sorghum, the sorghum seed rates should have been 
applied. The Commission said that by the same rea- 
soning the sorghum seed rates should have been ap- 
plied on Kaffir corn and other seeds of plants in the 
sorghum family. The Commission found that charges on 
shipments from’Lubbock, Tex., to. Kansas City were un- 
reasonable because in excess of the aggregates of inter- 
mediates, and ordered reparation. 


RATE ON CAST-IRON PIPE 


The Commission has dismissed No. 9872, Central Foun- 
dry Co. vs. L. & N. et al., opinion No. 5375, 51 I. C. C., 
101-2, holding that while the rate on cast-iron pipe from 
Holt, Ala., to Seattle on June 14 was unduly prejudicial, 
it was not unreasonable and reparation could not be 
awarded because there was no proof of damage. Com- 
missioner Harlan dissented. A rate of 55 cents on cast- 
iron pipe was established from competing points in Ala- 
bama on May 22, 1915, but not from Holt until November 
of that year. The L. & N. was willing to make reparation 
to the complainant, but the other carriers were not, be- 
cause the complainant did not show any damage, content: 
ing itself with saying it was at a disadvantage in market: 
ing at Seattle, because it had not as low a rate as its 
competitors. It did not show that it had made shipments 
or lost sales beciuse of the difference in rates, the rate 
from Holt being ten cents higher than other points in the 
district. 


RATE ON FELDSPAR 


The Commission has dismissed No. 9934, K. T. Felder 
vs. Southern, opinion No. 5384, 51 I. C. C., 124-5, holding 
that the rate imposed on feldspar from East Point and 
Atlanta, Ga., to Durham and Winston-Salem had not been 


shown to be unreasonable. The regular rate was $4.80 
a ton, but to enable the complainant to test out his prod- 
uct, the Southern established a rate of $2.40 for a short 
time. It desired to make reparation down to that rate 
on the stuff that was moved prior to the establishment 
of that $2.40 rate, but the Commission would not allow 
it to do so. It had denied the. Southern the privilege of 
establishing the $2.40 rate on less than statutory notice 
and now declines to-allow reparation on the freight that 
moved before it was made effective on thirty days’ notice. 


REPARATION ON SHEET STEEL 


An order of reparation has been made in No. 9820, 
Inland Steel Co. vs. Indiana Harbor Belt et al., and sub 
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No. 1, Same vs. Same, opinion No. 5373, 51 I. C. C., 97-8, 
the Commission holding the rate on plain sheet steel from 
Indiana Harbor to Phoenix, Ariz., was unreasonable. The 
rate charged on plain sheet steel was higher than that 
imposed on punched sheet steel, and that the Commission 
held to be unreasonable to the extent’ that it exceeded 
the rate on the same material when it had been fabricated 
to the extent of punching rivet holes therein. 


RATES ON STOCK CATTLE 


The Commission has dismissed No. 9764, Jonas and Sim 
Weil vs. C., M. & St. P. et al., opinion No. 5372, 51 I. C. 
C., 95-6, holding rates on stock cattle from Sioux City, 
Ia., to Lexington and Paris, Ky., had not been shown to 
be unreasonable or otherwise in violation of the act. 


CHARGES ON PINE LUMBER 


An order of reparation has been made in No. 9539, Ad- 
vance Lumber Co. vs. S. A. L. et al., opinion No. 5396, 
51 I. C. C., 149-50, on account of an unreasonable rate on 
a carload of pine lumber shipped from Coal City, Ala., to 
Cairo, diverted at Carpenter, Ill., to Toledo. A combina- 
tion of 32 cents was imposed. That represented an in- 
crease since Jan. 1, 1910. The carriers did not undertake 
to justify it,~probably because, subsequent to the ship- 
ment, the old rate of 26 cénts over the route of the move- 
ment was restored. 


MEAT IN PEDDLER CARS 


An award of reparation has been entered in No. 9673, 
Wilson & Co., Inc., vs. C., C., C. & St. L., opinion No. 
5398, 51 I. C. C., 153-4, on account of unreasonable charges 
on meat in peddler cars from Chicago to points in Ohio 
and Indiana. The Big Four admitted that the charges 
were made on the wrong basis. The reparation is to be 
down to the rule now in effect. 


RATE ON GYPSUM ROCK 


The Commission has dismissed No. 9993, United States 


Gypsum Co. vs. Fort Dodge, Des Moines & Southern et al.,. 


opinion No. 5389, 51 I. C. C., 135-6, holding that the rate 
on gypsum rock from Fort Dodge, Ia., to Prospect Hill. 
Mo., had not been shown to be unreasonable or otherwise 
in violation of the act. 


REPARATION ON PUNCH SYRUP 


The Commission has dismissed No. 9176, Delaware 
Punch Co. of Texas vs. I. G. N. et al., opinion No. 5393, 
51 I. C. C., 143-4, holding that the complainant was not 
entitled to reparation on account of L. C. L. shipments 
of Delaware punch syrup from San Antonio to various in- 
terstate destinations. The Commission, in an earlier case, 
prescribed third class for the syrup in barrels, hence 
there was no need for action in this one. 


RATES ON OLD BOILER PLATE, ETC. 


An order of dismissal has been entered in No. 9435, S. 
Schwartz vs. St. Louis-San Francisco et al., opinion No. 
5394, 51 I. C. C., 145-6, the Commission holding that the 
rates applied on two carloads of old boiler flues and scrap 
boiler plate from Port Arthur to St. Louis were legally 
applicable. 


RATES ON SAWS 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 8851, 
Simonds Manufzcturing Co. vs. A., T. & S. F., opinion 
No. 5387, 51 I. C. C., 131-2, on account of an unreasonable 
carload rate on saws from San Francisco to Chicago. 
The saws in question were returned from San Francisco 
on account of damage to them. A rate of $3:40 was ap- 
plied. The Commission ordered reparation down to a sub- 
sequently established rate of $1.50, which was the one 
westbound in effect at the time of the eastbound move- 
ment. 
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COTTON SWITCHING CHARGES 


The Commission has dismissed No. 8812, Felix P. Bath 
& Co. vs. Fort Worth & Rio Grande et al., opinion No. 
5386, 51 I. C. C.,; 129-30, holding that switching charges on 
cotton shipped to Fort Worth, there compressed and re 
shipped to interstate and foreign destinations, had not been 
shown to be unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. At the 
time of the movement the inbound switching charges were 
not absorbed. Since then inbound absorption has been 
provided for. The adjustment on the outbound movement 


was on a basis lower than the $2 per car charge and with- 
out tariff authority, so the Commission held the complain. 
ant had not been damaged and could not recover. 


ONIONS AND POTATOES 


In a report on No. 9724, St. Matthews Produce Exchange 
et al. vs. Louisville & Nashville et al., opinion No. 5399, 
51 I. C. C., 155-7, the Commission held that rates effective 
during July, August and September, 1915, on onions and 
potatoes, carloads, in sacks, bulk .or barrels, from $&t. 
Matthews and O’Bannon, Ky., suburbs of Louisville, to 
points in Southeastern and Mississippi Valley territories 
It held that rates on the same conm- 
modities from Lyndon and Glen Arm, Ky., also suburbs 
of Louisville, to New Orleans and Meridian, Miss., in Mis. 
sissippi Valley territory, and to Birmingham and Mont. 
gomery, in Southeastern territory, had not been shown to 
have been unreasonable, unduly prejudicial or unjustly 
discriminatory. 


REPARATION ON FUEL OIL 


An order of reparation has been made in No. 9640, 
Empire Refineries, Inc., vs. St. L.-S. F. et al., opinion No. 
5397, 51 I. C. C., 151-2, on account of an unreasonable rate 
on fuel oil in tank cirs, from Okmulgee, Okla., to Kenedy, 
Tex., shipped Nov. 22, 1913. A rate of 37 cents was ap- 
plied. The Commission found that the legally applicable 
rate would have been fifth class, or 70 cents. At the 
same time there were commodity rates to points around 
Kenedy of 25 cents and subsequently that rate was made 
to apply to Kenedy. A rate cf 20 cents was made toa 
point beyond Kenedy. The Commission said that was the 
unlawful rate, because in violation of the long-and-short- 
haul clause. . 


OVERCHARGE ON OLD RAILS 


An order of reparation has been made in No. 9915, Wal- 
ter A. Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. T. & O. C. Ry. Co. et al, 
opinion No. 5388, 51 I. C. C., 133-4, on account of an over- 
charge on old rails from Bowling Green, O., to Hudson, 
N. Y. The Commission held that the properly applicable 
rate had not been shown to be unreasonable. 


MOLASSES MISROUTED 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 9439, 
W. S. Penick and J. P. Ford, liquidators, International Mo 
lasses Co. vs. M. La. & Tex. R. R. & S. S. Co. et al. 
opinion No. 5395, 51 I. C. C., 147-8, on account of five 
misrouted tank carloads of imported blackstrap molasses, 
from Harvey, La., to St. Louis and East St. Louis. 


GRAIN CAR DISTRIBUTION 


The Trafic World Washington, Bureau. 


It may be all right for a champion prize fighter to tell 4 
challenger to get a record before asking to be taken ON, 
but the Nebraska law compelling railroads to consider the 
prior performances of grain elevators in making up thell 
car distribution rules is wrong. At least that is the col 
clusion reached by Attorney-Examiner C. V. Burnside, ex 
pressed by him in a tentative report on No. 10069, Tanner 
& Co. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. He recommends that the Com: 
mission put out a report with a head note reading, “De 
fndant’s practice in the distribution of freight cars to shiP 
pers of grain at stations in Nebraska found unduly preju 
dicial and ordered discontinued.” 

-The Nebraska statute, on which the Burlington’s rule 
for distributing grain cars in times of shortage required the 
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carrier to make distribution after considering the volume 
of grain ready and offered for shipment and the volume 
of the shipper’s traffic during the preceding calendar year. 

The Nebraska commission and the Farmers’ Co-operative 
Association intervened in support of the rules. The Bur- 
lington favored the contention of the complainants, which 
was that the distribution should be made in accordance 
with the amount of grain ready and tendered for shipment, 
regardless of the prior performance of the shipper who 
tendered the grain. 

The attroney-examiner, after stating the contentions, said 
the Commission had disposed of a controversy similar to 
this in all its essentials, in Farmers’ Elevator Co. vs. C. 
M. & St. P., 47 I. C. C., 475. The Milwaukee had and still 
has a rule based wholly on the amount of grain ready to 
ship. The complainant asked for an amendment requiring 
the consideration of prior performance, but the Commission 
declined to make such a requirement. 

“That a carrier may properly so concern itself with the 
rank or status of its shippers as to frame and apply trans- 
portation regulations designed to preserve such rank or 
status is questionable,” says the tentative report. “A more 
correct view would seem to be that it is the duty of com: 
mon carriers to accept and transport, so far as they are 
able, all proper traffic offered for shipment, regardless of 
the identity of the shippers and without regard to either 
previouS or subsequent traffic. Moreover, from the stand- 
point of policy, transportation regulations which in times 
of concurrent car shortage and large freight offerings will 
not discourage the entry of additional shippers and facili- 


ties, or the increased participation in the traffic by small - 


dealers, have elements of substantial value to the public.” 

Mr. Burnside said he could not determine whether regu- 
lations other than those used in the Farmers’ Elevator case 
would be sufficient. The Nebraska commissioners, at the 
hearing and on brief, expressed a willingness to enter a 
conference on the subject. He said, however, that the 
Commission should order the Burlington to quit using the 
Nebraska rule. Inasmuch, however, as the Director-Gen- 
eral was not a party to the record, no order of that kind 
will be ussued, but complainants have until October 1 to 
apply for his inclusion in the case so that an order may 
issue. 


CITY ORDINANCE NO GOOD 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A city ordinance, which would hold down the fare to 
be charged for passengers going from one state to another, 


is no more than a scrap of paper. It has no binding force 
either on: the common carrier which thereby obtained per- 
mission to construct its railway in the streets of the city 
the council of which passed it or on the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Therefore, Attorney-Examiner Myron 
A. Pattison, after examining a tariff imposing a fare of 
ten cents -per single trip and 7.# cents for commutation 
purposes, in a tentative report, recommends the dismissal 
of No. 10,188, City of East Liverpool, O., vs. Stuebenville, 
East Liverpool & Beaver Valley Traction Company. Dis- 
missal would leave in effect the rates before mentioned be- 
tween East Liverpool and Chester, W. Va. 

This holding in respect of the virtue of a city ordinance 
follows the Commission’s decision in St. Louis-Illinois Pas- 
senger Fares, 41 I. C. C. 584. An East Liverpool ordinance, 
by means of which the predecessors of the defendant ob- 
tained the right to construct and maintain electric railroads 
in East Liverpool, forbids fares greater than five cents for 
distances of ten miles. The maximum is observed for Ohio 
business, but for business into and out of West Virginia, 
the company is exacting ten cents for the straight fare 
and 7.1 for commutation fares. 


The tentative report contains an analysis of the valua- 
tion put on the property of the company, which has about 
43 miles of railway in Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia, and says it is unsatisfactory, but that it shows a five 
cent fare will not enable the company to keep up a sat- 
isfactory service. The company claimed that unless it ob- 
tained more revenue it will shortly have to quit giving any 
Service at all, because the bridge by means of which it 
crosses the Ohio was built in 1896 and the railroad itself 
isrun down. The complainant put in figures showing that 
the value of the investment is about half claimed by the 
Company, so that the income of three per cent admitted 
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by the company became six in the eyes of the complaining 
city. The company has undergone bankruptcy proceed- 
ings, reorganizations and there are other evidences of 
financial troubles. 

The point was made that the property comes within the 
rule of the Omaha Bridge case (230 U. S. 324), but the 
tentative report differentiates the case from that one. and 
brings it within the rule laid down in Jurisdiction Over 
Urban Electric Lines, 33 I. C. C., and {ity of Stuebenville 
vs. Tri State, 38 I. C. C. 281, because this company hauls 
passengers and freight interstate, while in the Omaha case 
the railroad was engaged in-street railway business alone. 

The tentative report also embraces sub No. 1 of the 
same complaint, City of Chester vs. Same. The West Vir- 
ginia town alleged undue prejudice because in East Liver- 
pool a five-cent street railway fare is maintained. It asked 
the Commission to prescribe reasonable fares. 

The Stuebenville vs. Tri-State case raised the same ques- 
tions. In fact, the Tri-State company was one of the prede- 
cessors of the defendant in the present case. The Com- 
mission‘in that matter agreed to the charge of ten cents for 
the straight fare and 7.1 fare for commuters. 


CLASSIFICATION HEARINGS 


(Continued from page 624) 


far accomplished, as illustrated by the proposed consoli- 
dated classification. 

“The information furnished by these gentlemen with 
regard to this feature is applicable to this section equally 
with the other territories. . 

“My statement has for its object the making clear, as 
pract:cable, some of the conditions and circumstances that 
in the past influenced the making of classification ratings 
in the southeast, but which have so altered or vanished 
that they no longer furnish justification for the main- 
tenance of the old policies. 

“The elements that more than any others exercised ma- 
terial influence and the effect of. which is even to-day 
conspicuous, though obsolete as far as control is con- 
cerned, were two; first, economic conditions; second, com- 
petitive conditions. 

“As to the economic or industrial conditions, it is well 
known that until within the last decade or two the south 
was almost wholly a consuming territory and a producer 
of raw materials shipped out to be converted into manu- 
factured products in the north, east and west. 


“For years after the close of the Civil War there were 
no industries, at least of any consequence, in the south- 
eastern section, notwithstanding the territory’s immensely 
rich resources in raw materials of practically all kinds. 
Such business as was done was an exchange or barter 
of forest products, cotton, naval stores, and the like, for 
grain, grain products, meats, implements of agriculture, 
etc. 

“It was vital, not alone to the upbuilding of the territory, 
but in the interest of the transportation lines that this 
unnatural condition should be abated. It became, there- 
fore, the settled policy of these lines to encourage as far 
as they possibly could a healthy development in place of 
one that was obviously sapping the progress of the com- 
munity. 

“Hence, distinctive treatment and assistance was freely 
and undisguisedly accorded by the southern lines in the 
only way that was available to them, namely, in the freight 
rates or in the classification controlling the freight rates. 
This help was directed especially to the encouragement of 
agriculture, the manufacture of iron and steel, cotton goods, 
fertilizers and other similar industries because of the tre- 
mendous possibilities, naturally and logically, belonging in 
the South. In many instances, rates and classification were 
established on a lower basis when for the use or construc- 
tion of such industries as I have mentioned and their prod- 
ucts than when employed for other purposes; in fact, there 
were any number of cases of this sort. In addition to this, 
there was a further concentration of the same policy by 
the several states in their efforts to build up and foster 
as far as they could agricultural and industrial enterprises 
within their own boundaries. Some of the state classifica- 
tions at the present moment are corroborative of this. 

“One notable example may be sufficient. It has to do 
with the important iron and steel industry. Perhaps in con- 
nection with that business the southern carriers went some- 
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what further than was done with others, to such an extent, 
indeed, that a partnership arrangement was entered into 
between the ironmasters and the roads whereby the rates 
paid on the products of blast furnace, rolling mills and 
foundries were mutually agreed to and dependent upon the 
price at which these products were sold. Without under- 
taking to go deeply into the details of this co-operative 
system, it might be well to file as Exhibit No. .... a gen- 
eral outline of tlfe understanding, which does not, how- 
ever, tell the whole story. 

“This agreement mentions but one article—pig iron— 
but dependent_also upon pig iron was the products of the 
pig; cast iron pipe, for example, from the southern factory 
district was made the same rate per net ton as pig iron 
per gross ton. Manufactured iron embracing substantially 
the list of articles termed in the Southern Classification 
‘Special Iron,’ was also made with relation to the pig iron 
rates, carloads being 120 per cent and less than carloads 144 
per cent of the pig iron rates. Some of the products in a 
less manufactured degree, such as bar, bar and boiler iron, 
were given the pig iron rates. All of this was done to en- 
able the southern iron makers to market their products in 
competition with the iron makers elsewhere and stimulate 
the production of iron and steel articles in the South, This 
policy had its natural effect upon the classification and is 
explanatory of the extremely low basis of the classifica- 
tion ratings on the iron and steel list. 

“It is needless to say the iron agreement has long since 
been abandoned or abrogated. The industry obviously does 
not need that character of preferential treatment in these 
days that seemed, and doubtless was required, many years 
ago. 

“It is manifest that the policy just outlined, being of a 
discriminative character, does not tend to reflect any just 
principle upon which to base the treatment of classifica- 
tion questions of broad application, and because of this 
fact and the more diversified distribution of manufacturing 
and industrial plants in the southern section, the con- 
structive barrier must of necessity gradually disappear in 
the interest of the public at large and reasonable and 
proper principles applicable to present day conditions and 
circumstances supplant the old and, in some instances, the 
present discriminative conditions. 

“With respect to the second influential feature, namely, 
the competitive condition: 

“The location of territory within which the Southern 
Classification has principal application is unparalleled in 
the United States. For a long while prior to the advent of 
effective steam railroads the southern public were served 
by the natural transportation facilities, namely, the water- 
ways. 

“A waterway tunnel one and one-third miles in length 
through the summit of the Aleghany Mountains, connect- 
ing the Castleman’s and Savage rivers, would make the en- 
tire territory south of Potomac and Ohio rivers and east 
of the Mississippi River an island. 

“Ninety miles of c9nal wovld complete the circle of 
navigable water around this island. 

“A part of this canal extending from Georgetown, D. C., 
to Cumberland, Md., was completed, from whence it re- 
quires 90 miles of canal, following streams the entire 
course (with the exception of the one and one-third miles 
through the summit of the Alleghany) to reach the navi- 
gable waters tributary to the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. 

“The area enclosed within this described boundary is 
498.132 square miles. or 16.45 per cent of the area of the 
United States; 11.265 miles of navigable rivers, exclusive 
of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, are contained in this 
area. 

“Including the Ohio and Mississippi rivers south of 
Cairo, Ill., 13,289 miles are embraced. In addition, the 
Atlantic Coast front ‘represents 2.043 miles and the Gulf 
Coast from 1.390 miles. Of all miles of navigable water- 
ways, including lakes and oceans, of the entire United 
States over 45 per cent are within or are bounded by 
southeastern territory. While this southeastern territory 
is enclosed only one-sixth of the United States, it has 
approximately one-half of the navigable water area. 

“In such close proximity are these rivers that with the 
exception of those parts along the headways of the rivers 
in the mountains, there is no point in southern territory 
a greater distance than approximately 50 miles from a 
navigable stream. 


“When the steam - railroads in the early forties com- 
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menced construction, they found the basis of their charges 
fixed by the waterway carriers, as is a matter of common 
knowledge from the history of those days. The steam. 
boats made no distinction in their charges between smal] 
and large quantities of their traffic, but for the most part 
established their charges on a per package basis. 

“Necessarily, meeting, of the competition of the steam. 
boats by early rail lines required these to maintain a close 
resemblance in the basis of their charges to those of the 
setamboat carriers; hence, is clearly and primarily trace 
able the original underlying principle of the Southern Clas. 
sification, namely, the any quantity basis of rating. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission, 31 years ago, in 
assuming jurisdiction over the rate construction of the 
country, immediately recognized, as will be observed by 
reference to the First Annual Report of the Commission, 
page 16, that the Southern situation was, in respect to this 
matter, wholly different from that obtaining in other ser. 
tions of the country. 

“As the steam carriers strengthened their connections 
and control of business, modifications in this basis of 
freight ratings and charges were made, and from that time 
to this there is perceptibly a gradual evolution from the 
old to the new methods, when greater recognition to the 
economy of handling traffic is being given with a corre 
sponding diminution, if not vanishing, effect of the old 
conditions. In a word, modern conditions and the inter. 
relation of rate and classification systems, together with 
the highly organized competition of markets and of con- 
modities with commodities throughout the country, de 
mand that less deference be paid to more or less traditional 
situations and closer harmony be effected with current 
business and traffic methods. 


“The competition of the waterways, primarily responsible 
for the original Southern Classification policy, no longer 
predominates and therefore excuses the maintenance of 
that policy in the making of classifiaction ratings. 

“Competition entered into the arranging of the Southern 
Classification ratings to a greater extent than in either the 
East or the West, and obviously, therefore, in connection 
with such commodities as this element was permitted to 
affect or control produced lower ratings than properly and 
reasonably are applicable, omitting recognition of competi- 
tion as a material factor. 

“Competition should not enter to a control in classifica- 
tion making, as it discriminates in favor of or against one 
article and another, and one locality or section either way. 
If it be said that 5th class for carloads of a given article 
and 8rd class rating for less than carloads of the same 
article is right and proper in the East and the West, it 
cannot be claimed fairly that 6th class rating or 5th class 
rating is a reasonable and proper rating for the same arti- 
cle in Southern territory, whether in carload quantities 
or in less than carload quantities. It is manifest that un- 
der such circumstances ‘some extraordinary factor has en- 
tered into the question and produced in Southern territory 
abnormally low and unbalanced ratings. In other words, 
if the making of classification is, as it should be, based 
upon certain more or less fixed principles, there cannot 
be one set of principles obtained in one part of the coun- 
try and wholly different kind in another section. 


“Competitive conditions as originally conceived in the 
South were allowed, in many cases, to control the assign: 
ment of a classification rating to the detriment and dis 
crimination of other articles. Such competition, if per 
suasive, should be reflected in commodity tariffs. 


“The justification, therefore, that made reasonable the 
any-quantity basis of ratings on many of these articles 
and the extremely low rating on iron and steel agricul 
tural implements and -appliances and some types of ma 
chinery, as well as certain manufactured articles, has been 
dissipated and we are no longer warranted in maintaining 
such ratings with justice to other interests. We are 
plainly obligated to place the rating on commodities 
accorded subnormal ratings in Southern Classification ter 
ritory because of the competition. and industrial conditions 
that I have described and bring the ratings on such 
commodities into the classified position to which they 
more nearly belong with relation to other classes. 

“The water competition which has had in the past such 


marked effect upon the general system of Southern Clas 
sification, while the facilities remain, is dormant, and nol 
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so controlling as to influence classification to the degree 
that it has been permitted to do. 


Rate Adjustment Vs. Classification Ratings—Relation. 


“There has been considerable said at these hearings 
with reference to the relationship of rates, first, as be- 
tween rate scales in southern territory and rate scales 
in the trunk line or eastern territory, and an attempt 
to associate some numbered class rating in the southern 
rate :cales with a class rating in the eastern lines’ scales 
showing by the rates applicable between some southern 
points that the percentage of the numbered classes, 2 to 
;, inclusive, of the first class rate, does not conform 
to the percentage relation of the classes in the 
eastern territory, or, in other words, that in certain of 
the southern scales that have been selected, percentage 
of the lower classes to first class is higher than percent- 
- of such lower classes to first class governing in the 
east. 

“In the first place, there is no uniform relationship 
between the rates in the several classes in the southern 
system of tariffs one to the other; there is absolutely no 
relationship, therefore, between any given class in the 
southern rate fabric and a corresponding or other class 
in trunk line territory. 

“The very foundation of the southern system of rates 
continued without substantial change for thirty or forty 
years is ample evidence of these facts. 

“Besides, any effort in the direction referred to must 
be made, if it is to be given the least weight or value, by 
comparisons with the rate fabric in similar or comparable 
territory, and it would seem wholly unnecessary to point 
out as between sections served by the southern lines 
and that served by the trunk lines, transportation condi- 
tions are wholly unlike. / 

“It may be of interest to submit a few illustrations in 
the way of an exhibit, showing some typical rate adjust- 
ments in southern territory compared with those in the 
eastern and western sections.” 

Mr. Steadwell explained this exhibit as follows: 
“Typical Southern, Southwestern and Eastern rate ad- 
justments have been selected: 

“Ist—A scale of rates prescribed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission from St. Louis to Texas common points, 
the authority for which is noted in the exhibit. 
“2nd—Scales illustrative of the Southern rate structure: 
(1) Louisville to Atlanta, reflecting the principal South- 
rastern base point. (2) Louisville to Savannah and St. 
Louis to Augusta, reflecting intense joint rail and water 
competitive traffic. : 

“Srd—Sst. Louis to New Orleans and Louisville to Nash- 
ville, scales that have been fixed in direct competition 
with all water carriers. 


“In the East, the New York to Chicago scale represent- 
ing the base of the trunk line rates and joint trunk lines 
and the Central Freight Association lines rates and, finally, 
coastwise steamship rates from North Atlantic ports to 
Savannah, 

“These several scales of rates are those obtaining prior 
to June 25, 1918, and except as to the Boston and Balti- 
more to Savannah rates may be considered pre-war figures. 
The coastwise steamship rates, because of enormously in- 
creased operating expenses, are, I believe, higher than 
those carried by these lines in previous years. 

“Looking at this matter from a purely academic stand- 
point and without for a moment conceding the theory that 
class rate relationships should be uniform as between the 
pe — let’s analyze this statement and follow 
ut its lead. 


“It will be observed that establishing 1st class as 100 
per cent, the ratio of practically all of these scales on 2nd 
class approximate that, omitting the Louisville to Savannah 
scale, which I have described and which the rates them- 
selves confirm, express intense joint rail and water com- 
petitive conditions and also excluding the trunk lines, the 
Coastwise lines and the Louisville to Nashville competitive 
Water scale, 3rd class is within reasonable approximation. 
The same thing may be said as to 4th and 5th classes. 

‘Now, observe the sudden drop in the percentage ratio 
of 3rd class as compared with 2nd class in the trunk lines, 
the coastwise steamship lines and the Louisville to Nash- 
Ville scale. Observe similarly the marked difference be- 
tween the 4th class trunk line scale and the 3rd class scale 
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with the nominal difference in the trunk line scale, 5th 
class as compared with 4th class. 

“Assume, as has been advanced by some of the individ- 
uals appearing in this proceeding, that Southern Classifica- 
tion 6th class corresponds to Official Classification 4th 
class, or, as others have said, I believe, that Southern 
Classification 5th class is equivalent to Official Classifica- 
tion 3rd or 4th class, and let’s see what happens, carrying 
this mistaken idea out a bit further. : 

“If classification is what it is supposed to be, and what 
it has, in fact, been held to be, not only by the carriers 
but repeatedly by the Commission, namely, a grouping of 
commodities analogous in transportation characteristics as 
nearly as possible in the limited number of graduations ex- 
pressed by the tariffs, it must follow that if Southern Class- 
ification 5th and Gth class ratings are equivalent to Official 
38rd and 4th class ratings, Southern Classification 3rd and 
4th class ratings must be likewise commuted to some other 
higher class rating in the Official Classification or rate cate- 
gory. In other words, if 5th and 6th class in Southern ter- 
ritory is to be moved up for comparative purposes with 38rd 
and 4th class in Eastern territory, then, logically, 3rd and 
4th class must be moved up to compare with Ist and 2nd 
class in Official Classification territory and 1st class must 
be moved up to some corresponding or some multiple class 
and 2nd class in Southern territory must be moved up to 
compare with 1st or some multiple of 1st in Official Classi- 
fication territory. : 

“The whole thing is so thoroughly unsound that it scarce- 
ly merits passing attention. 

“If the position of an article in the classification is 
moved to some other class, its relation with all other com- 
modities is altered. If the position of all articles in an 
entire class is moved it dislocates completely the entire 
classification.” 

Resuming his general statement, Mr. Steadwell said: 

“The Commission has time and again found that the 
rates themselves in Southern territory should properly be 
substantially higher than prevailing in the dense traffic 
districts north of the river, realizing, of course, that there 
is no comparability in transportation conditions between 
the two sections. . 

“It is manifestly absurd, therefore, on its face to assert 
that these findings of the Commission, the results of pro- 
found study and searching investigations, shall be reversed 
and neutralized by distorting the Southern Classification 
ratings on commodities to match theoretically the rates and 
classification ratings governing in Official Classification 
territory. This would be tantamount to taking away from 
the Southern lines, on the one hand, what has been con- 
ceded to be right and proper, and to which they are en- 
titled, on the other hand. 

“Further, if this sort of thing be attempted, why is not 
some sort of class rate equality theory set up in respect 
to the Western rate system and the Eastern rate system? 

“Should rate adjustments (the ratio of the classes to 
first class) be a controlling factor in classification making, 
there would have to be specific and different ratings from 
and to each rate group on the same article.” 

As to less-than-carload ratings versus carload ratings, 
Mr. Steadwell said as to less than carloads: 

“Shipments are received, loaded and unloaded by the 
carriers’ employes. 

“Aside from the accommodation of passengers, their 
baggage and express depots or stations are utilized almost 
exclusively for the receipt and forwarding of L. C. L. 
shipments. Without L. C. L. shipments no other facilities 
would be required than an agent’s office and place in 
which to deposit baggage. The cost, therefore, of station 
buildings and their ‘maintenance is primarily chargeable 
to L. C. L. traffic. 

“Receipt or bill of lading must be made separately for 
every L. C. L. shipment. A separate waybill or entry 
for each lot or parcel must be made. This separate trans- 
action maintains its identity in all the books of the carrier 
in which minutes are made of such transaction. A car 
may contain, and othen does, from fifty to one hundred 
and fifty separate consignments. As was shown at the 
hearing before the Railroad Commission of Georgia, in 
the Georgia Rate Case, the clericil cost of waybilling 
and the trucking labor in connection with a single ship- 
ment, the minimum that could be figured against such a 
shipment from a point on one line to a point on the same 
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line was 21.8 cents. The cost increased according to 
the number of lines over which the shipment traveled 
and the number of transfers which were at the inter- 
mediate junctions. This did not include any overhead 
expense and nothing at all for the transportation service. 

“L. C. L. shipments are handled in way or local trains. 
-At each stop the car must be opened and when the parcel 
or lot for that station is removed, closed and resealed. 
The great preponderance of the traffic is moved compara- 
tively short distances, involving terminal] or station ex- 
pense at each end of the journey. The relative percentage 
of this cost is obviously greater for the. short distance 
than for the longer distance, because it is a fixed charge 
and the rate for the shorter distance is lower than for 
the longer distance. So that, it may be said, as a practical 
SIL ‘“e}Bl }YZIo1J oy} JO ‘a10U jOU JI ‘[[eB SeuIRSUOD 4sS00 
[BUJUII9} 94} sooUR SIP JOYS AIBA 9} JOJ ey} ‘19z}em 
is clearly shown in the findings of the I. C. C. in the 
Nebraska Case. . 

“The average loading of L. C. L. shipments is, or 
was, under normal conditions, perhaps not more than 12,- 
000 pounds per car. The modern car is capable of han- 
dling 66,000 to 88,000 pounds. 

“L. C. L. shipments come into the possession of the 
carriers at their depots and remain in possession of the 
carriers until delivered at destination through their depots. 
During this possession the carriers are liable for loss or 
for damage by fire or otherwise. A depot stored with 
lots of commodities of diversified character, including in- 
flammables, is peculiarly susceptible to fire loss and the 
destruction of depots by fire, with their contents, is a 
common cccurrence. ( 

“These thoughts might be amplied indefinitely and 
other added, as, for example, the increased liability of 
theft of L. C. L. shipments as compared with carloads, 
the opportunity being so much greater. 

“Then, too, the susceptibility to damage because of the 
number of times L. C. L. losses are handled while the car 
load freight does not pass through the hands of any ex- 
cept the consignor and consignee. Again, the greater risk 
of damage in transit’ by reason of the jarring of the cars’ 
contents in the numerous stops made by way trains for 
unloading or setting out cars containing L. C. L. freight. 

“As a practical matter, there is no reason to support a 
principle fixing a uniform relation between either ratings 
or rates on L. C. L. vs. C. L. quantities. A relation that 
would be reasonable on one commodity would be wholly 
improper on another. Much depends upon whether the ar- 
ticle is such that in L. C. L. quantities it may be loaded 
safely, economically and without injury to other commodi- 
ties carried in the same car.” 

As to carloads, he said: 

“Contrast the foregoing somewhat incomplete enumera- 
tion with the carload proposition. 


“Carload freight is loaded by the shippers, simply trans- 
ported by the carrier, delivered to the warehouse or siding, 
or on the team track of the carrier, and unloaded by the 
consignee. The carrier’s employes have no hand in the 
transaction. 


“This eliminates all risk of loss or damage incurred by 
the storage of the freight in the carriers’ depots. But one 
bill of lading or receipt and one waybill is made for an en- 
tire carload, but one entry to correspond is made in the 
books of the carrier. There is no stoppage or delay for 
partial unloading en route. The haul, for carloadssis on 
the average materially greater than for L. C. L. Hence, 
the percentage of the terminal costs are correspondingly 
diminished, the rate for the longer distance being greater 
than for the shorter distance and the fixed charge being 
the same whether for long or short distance. The average 
loading of carload traffic in 1916 on one important South- 
ern line (I am referring to normal conditions) was prac- 
tically 15 tons, but this includes L. C. L. freight as well as 
carload freight. -The average loading, therefore, of carload 
freight was probably in the neighborhood of 18 tons. 

“It will be seen that the equipment efficiency is ma- 
terially diminished where the movement of L. C. L. traffic 
is heavy as compared with carload traffic, because with an 
average loading of six tons for L. C. L. and an average 
loading of 18 tons for carload traffic, a waste equivalent to 
12 tons per car of the facilities of the carrier is incurred. 

“Assuming that the rate on a commodity for a given dis- 
tance is $1.00 per ton when in carload lots—this would 
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yield $18.00 for a car of 18 tons; the approximate we ght 
of a car is 18 tons, making the total tonnage hauled 36 
tons. Now, the average loading of L. C. L. freight being 
approximately 6 tons and the weight of the car 18 tons, 
makes the total tonnage hauled 24 tons. On the car con. 
taining L. C, L. shipments, in order to yield the carrier 
$18.00 on the basis of $1.00 per ton, the L. C. L. rate should 
be 50 per cent greater than the carload rate. In other 
words, for the haul of 36 tons, including the weight of the 
equipment, the rate would be 50 cents per ton, and for the 
haul of 24 tons, including the weight of equipment, 75 cents 
per ton. Now, if the calculation is made exclusive of the 
weight of the equipment, the rate should be $3.00 per ton. 
But, the mileage in both cases being the same, the relative 
cost of handling the L. C. L. shipment would be greater 
than the foregoing because the cost of hauling the car 
does not increase proportionately with the increase in the 
weight of the car. 

“This, of course, is based exclusively on revenue equality 
and takes no account of extra costs on L. C. L., such as | 
have already enumerated.” 

“The policy, as far as it has been practicable in the limit- 
ed time allotted to the preparation of the proposed Con- 
solidated Classification, has been to readjust a number of 
the commodity ratings to more nearly consist or approach 
correct classification principles as recognized by both the 
Commission and the carriers. It is not to be assumed that 
the proposed classification is in that respect complete, but 
it does mark at least some advances in that direction. 

“The proposed Consolidated Classification, having what | 
have said in mind, makes approximately 5,859 changes from 
the Southern Classification, embracing 2,574 increases in 
ratings, 898 reductions in ratingsfi 599 increases in car- 
load minimum weight, 73 reductions in carload minimum 
weight, 1,665 additional items with 49 items to which Rule 
34, or the sliding scale of minimum weights governing 
light or bulky articles, is added and one carload rating 
eliminated. ; 

“It will be noticed that there is a healthy reduction in 
ratings as compared with the increases, but from the fact 
that most of the increases consist in establishing the less 


than carload rating on basis of sound principles as com- 
pared with their present position, the number of in- 
creases are, of course, relatively greater than the de 
creases. 

“It should also be kept in view that a great many of the 
items which are treated in the Consolidated Classification 
have also been considered at public hearings, but because 


of the interruption in the general classification work, 
brought about by circumstances unnecessary to relate, have 
not heretofore been published. This includes the entire 
94th Docket of the Southern Classification Committee and 
also many subjects considered at the 92nd Docket. 


“It is also well for me to state here that while in the 
compilation of the new classification the ratings assigned 
to articles by the Eastern and Western Committees were 
not controlling yet, as has been the practice at all times, 
these ratings fixed by the other committees after full and 
deliberate investigation were and have been considered, 
and where the groupings plainly indicate defective assign- 
ment of ratings in the Southern Classification, proper cor 
rection has been made to harmonize with the facts de 
veloped in the other territories.” 


Being asked why they had departed from the any qual 
tity basis in some items and not others, he said lack of 
time was the controlling factor, those items having been 
changed which had been most carefully considered and as 
to which a change at this time was most obviously neces 
—- Shewmake, counsel for the Virginia Commission, 
questioned Mr. Steadwell as to why it should at this time 
be considered necessary to increase the spread between 
the carload and the less than carload ratings, and he said 
the increase was a deliberate one, felt proper because of 
the difference in the cost of handling the two classes of 
business. 

Asked by Mr. Cotterill as to whether it had been the 
thought that all less-than-carload ratings should be on 4 
basis of fourth class or higher, Mr. Steadwell said it was 
a coincidence and not a policy, and it had not been the 
thought that the work was to be a revenue producer, but 
simply a proper revision of ratings in so far as time would 
permit it. 
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Mr. Steadwell also stated that many of the any quantity 
ratings were essentially carload ratings and the separation 
of the carload and the less-than-carload fatings would 
necessarily increase the less-than-carload ratings, and that 
they were not controlled in the latter by the less-than-car- 
load ratings in the other territories. 

In the adoption of carload minimums, commercial units 
for the whole country had been considered and very largely 
the recommendations of the Uniform Committee had been 
adopted. 

Mr. Colquitt asked if the southern lines, through the 
proposed classification, were endeavoring to get away from 
the any quantity basis, and he replied that it was. Ques- 
tioned further as to whether additional carload ratings 
should not be established, he said that would doubtless be 
found desirable, but this would not necessarily mean a 
change in the carload basis, and should rule 10 be stricken 
out it would mean the rewriting of Southern Classification, 
as the work had largely been predicated on the adoption of 
that rule. 

In reply to a question as to uniform ratings, he said ab- 
solutely uniform ratings throughout the country, to his 
mind, would be impossible without there first being a recast 
of the scale of rates. . 

He felt that the work now proposed to be done was 
proper, being done in a progressive way, and he felt that a 
gradual change would be more easily assimilated than if 
every necessary readjustment should be made at once. 

Mr. Shepherd of the Chattanooga Sewer Pipe Company 
questioned Mr. Steadwell as to the various items in South- 
ern Docket No. 92 that had been carried into the consoli- 
dated book, and wanted to know how it happened that an 
item on which an advance was then arranged or agreed 
to of one class should be again advanced, and Mr. Stead- 
well said the matter of the proposed second advance was 
considered proper and it was up for attack by shippers 
at this time if they were not satisfied. 

Carl R. Cunningham, assistant traffic- manager, Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association of South Carolina, filed a list 
showing numerous commodities used by cotton mills on 
which increases were proposed and which on no direct testi- 
mony was introduced, it being the policy of Edgar Watkins, 
counsel for the interests represented, that they would ex- 
pect the carriers to justify the proposed advances. 

E. C. Dwelle, a cotton manufacturer of Charlotte, N. C., 
the next witness, said the list submitted by Mr. Cunning- 
ham was of articles used by his company in the manufac- 
ture of cotton goods, and that the advances therein would 
materially increase his company’s operating costs. 

P. E. Glenn; secretary-treasurer, Exposition Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta, Ga., confirmed the previous testimony, as did also 
C. J. Callaway, manager Millsted Manufacturing Company, 
Conyersville, and so far as the latter was concerned car- 
load consolidation would not be practiced. 

J. O. Hendely, rate clerk for the Tennessee Commission, 
objected to any further advances in rates, and where, as 
in the proposed classification the advances exceed the re- 
ductions in about the proportion of three to one, the action 
was unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory, and should 
not be permitted. 

Mr. Hendley made a comparison between rates in Ten- 
nessee and those in C. F. A. territory, showing the former 
to be very much higher than the latter, and as to density 
of traffic he quoted from the report of the Southern Rail- 
road, showing earnings per mile equal to those on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. For the month of July ,1918, just 
six of the principal roads in Tennessee show $5,504,559 
more net operating revenue than for the same month in 
1917, and on the basis of these July figures the net operat- 
ing revenue of these six Tennessee roads alone in twelve 
months would be in excess of $144.000,000. 

The Tennessee Commission is m favor of uniform rules, 
uniform descriptions and uniform minimums, but objects 
to any advances in ratings on technical classification 
grounds without compensating reductions in rate scales, 
and so far as intrastate matters are concerned, the com- 
mission and not any of the state’s members in congress, 
Thetus W. Sims, being specifically named, was responsible 
to the people of the state as to classification and rate 
matters. 

Mr. Cotterill, asked as to whether the non-controlled 
lines were also represented by the same people as were 
the controlled lines, and it was stated that in so far as was 
known no fifteenth section application had been filed for 
the former. 
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T. G. Strachan of the State Corporation Commission of 
Virginia filed a statement showing information similar to 
that filed by Mr. Steadwell as to the number of changes 
proposed in the South. 

Mr. Colquitt said that when it came to putting symbols 
into the proposed classifications he knew that there might 
be a few cases in which there was a change in which, 
through some oversight, the symbol was omitted, but that 
he knew that the greatest precaution had been taken in 
getting out this proposed classification to show by appro- 
priate symbol every proposed change. 


September 20 Session 


H. W. B. Glover, the first witness at- the September 20 
hearing, objected to the proposed increase in the South on 
old wornout press cloths, machine baled, because the pro- 
posal would put this old material on the same basis as for 
the new cloths. The movement at present amounts to from 
650 to 1,000 tons per year, and even at the prevailing rating 
there is jittle profit in handling this old material, he said. 

Mr. Steadwell stated that as to rags being carried at 
class A, that was a deferred classification matter. 

The question of specific information concerning the car- 
riers’ reasons for proposed advances having arisen, the 
examiner stated that inasmuch as they were expecting 
specific information from the shippers they should be in 
position specifically to justify proposed advances. The 
classification men expressed their willingness to supply 
justification, but doubted their ability always to get at it. 

Objection was also’ voiced by Mr. Glover to the proposed 
increases on new burlap bags, not lined, and he filed an 
exhibit showing increases between typical points in the 
South ranging from 15.3 per cent to 28.6. His objection was 
from the point of view of a user of bags and as the acid of 
phosphate in the fertilizer renders the bags useless after 
the first shipment, the increases, if permitted, must be 
borne by his people. 

As to rates on solidified oils, protest was entered against 
proposed increases in the carload ratings. 

Mr. Collyer cross-examined the witness as to the rela- 
tive use of liquid oils, solidified oils and butter for cooking 
or table use and Mr. Glover said he did not understand 
that the use to which a commodity was pet could be 
made the basis for determining the rate. To that state- 
ment Mr. Collyer said that of necessity the use to which 
the various commodities are put must be considered in the 
making of a freight classification. 


Objection was raised by the classification men to the in- 
clusion in Mr. Glover’s exhibits of some oil ratings on 
which no changes were proposed, and Mr. Burchmore 
wanted to go on record as being opposed to the method of 
procedure. He said that traffic officials of the carriers had 
not hesitated in hundreds of cases in the past to point out 
decisions of the Commission in rate cases as establishing 
the reasonableness of rates, although aware that the cases 
to which they referred involved only questions of alleged 
discrimination and did not deal even indirectly with the 
measure of the rates. He stated that he mentioned this 
only as affording reason for the suspicion that after this 
proceeding had been concluded the carriers would claim 
that every rating in the classification had been approved by 
the Commission. 


As a matter of fact, said Mr. Burchmore, this investiga- 
tion is not what the Commission in its announcement said 
it was to be, the order instituting the investigation read- 
ing that it was to be “concerning the reasonableness and 
the propriety of the descriptions, rules, regulations, ratings 
and minimum weights provided in said proposed consoli- 
dated classification,” while under the examiner’s ruling it 
was an investigation simply on those items it was pro- 
posed to change. Without questioning the propriety of the 
restriction he gave notice that shippers wanted it under- 
stood that they were thus being refused the opportunity of 
being heard on thousands of unchanged ratings which are 
not satisfactory and that this silence must not be taken as 
an assent as to the correctness thereof. He asked that 
the decision of the Commission say that its approval only 
ran to those items on which changes had been made and 
that it had given no consideration to the propriety of any 
of the features in the Consolidated Classification not cov- 
ered by changes. 

Mr. Fyfe called attention to the fact that many items 
had from time to time been passed on by the Commission 
and it was generally conceded that as to any item or rule 
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which had not been specifically passed on, the door was 
always open. 

At this point Mr. Burchmore read into the record a letter 
from the Southern Freight Traffic Committee to shippers 
of beer and cereal beverages that it could make no change 
in any Southern Classification rule concerning the protec- 
tion of freight, because that subject was fully covered by 
rules in the proposed Consolidated Classification which was 
being considered by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and that if they had any facts to present which would 
justify or require a different rule, they should give them to 
the Commission. As these rules are the ones now in effect 
in the Southern Classification and as no change is pro- 
posed in the consolidated one, they could, of course, get no 
hearing with the Commission in connection with the pro- 
posed classification and must go back to the regional traf- 
fic committee, and it would be advised of its error in under- 
standing as to the scope of the present proceedings. 

Mr. Steadwell stated that 5th and not 6th class is con- 
sidered the standard rating on oils in the South and the 
Southern Committee now has in mind putting on its docket 
a proposal to increase 6th class ratings on corn and cotton- 
seed oils and perhaps an advance of 25 per cent in the rat- 
ings on solidified oils. 

Mr. Glover protested the proposed advance from 3d to 
1st class on new tight barrels in less carload lots. They 
make these barrels not only for their own use, but also 
for others. The barrel they make weighs from 75 to 78 
pounds. 

M. M. Emmert, traffic manager of the Coca Cola Com- 
pany, Atlanta, said that in the main his company was in 
favor of uniformity, but that the proposed ratings on bar- 
rels, old and new, were not at all consistent and were not 
uniform. He desired, therefore, to protest the proposed ad- 
vances on both old and new barrels and he based his pro- 
test on. the fact that thev have for years had their present 
rates without objection from the carriers and that their old 
barrel movement is analogous to the empty beer barrel 
movement. 

Mr. Emmert’s objection also ran to the wide spread be- 
tween the carload and the less carload rating on old tight 
barrels. 

Exceptions and State Classifications 


Mr. Cotterill, at this point, wanted to know what effect 
the adoption of the proposed classification would have on 
the various state classifications, as well as the exceptions 
and the examiner said that he had a telegram from Com- 
missioner Clark which was to the effect that he had con- 
sulted with Director Chambers’ office and that the excep- 
tions were not involved, but that the question as to state 
classifications was not included in his inquiry to the Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Cotterill said he had a wire from Director Chambers’ 
office sent subsequent to the consultation referred to, in 
which it was stated that the proposed consolidated classi 
fication is intended to be the only classification effective, 
both state and interstate, and this to his mind would mean 
the wiping out of all state classifications if the proposed 
consolidated classification should be adopted. 

Mr. Burchmore said he had a telegram from Director 
Prouty in which it was stated that after conference with 
Director Chambers, it could be said that the exceptions to 
the classification were not involved in this hearing and 
that nothing is now contemplated as to the exceptions. 

Others present were sure, however, that the state classi- 
fications were involved and Mr. Burchmore wanted the 
Commission, in an amendment or a supplement to its order, 
to arrange for hearings on the state classifications if the 
latter were to be made subject to the Commission or to 
hearings before the state railway commissions if the lat- 
ter were to continue to have control of state classification 
matters. 

Mr. Cotterill said he had been instructed by the South- 
ern Traffic League not to go on until the question as to 
whether or not state classifications were to be eliminated 
with the adoption of the consolidated classification. 

The examiner said he would proceed on the theory that 
state classifications were not involved and that he would 
expect witnesses to eliminate from their evidence all ref- 
erence to the exceptions as well as to state classifications. 
He also stated that he was sure neither of these would be 
done away with without the shippers having an Oopportu- 
nity to be heard. 


- 
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Mr. Strachan, resuming the stand, called attention to the 
fact that a change had been made in the ratings in un:nan. 
ufactured leaf tobacco in the South by the eliminatica of 
the any quantity basis and providing for a carload and aq 
less carload rate, both, however, being on the 4th class 
basis, and he wanted to know when a less than carload 
shipment became a carload shipment, thus subjecting the 
shipper to the 20,000 pound carload minimum proposed. 

He was told that the thing for the shipper to do was to 
tender the shipment as so many hogsheads or so many 
pounds of tobacco. 

Mr. Colquit said he saw the opportunity for frequent 
controversy because of the uncertainty as to the wording of 
section 3 of rule 15, not only as to this commodity, but as to 
numerous others in the South which had been treated in 
the same way, and Mr. Steadwell intimated the difficulty 
would be met by showing, opposite the.southern rating, the 
symbol indicating that it was an any quantity basis. 

H. P. Friedman, traffic manager of the Portsmouth Cot- 
ton Oil Refining Corporation, Portsmouth, Va., objected to 
the proposed increase in the minimum on peanut and other 
oils in tank cars. Their cars are all 8,000 gallons or 60,000 
pounds’ capacity. He wants a minimum of 98 per cent of 
the shell capacity on the shipments of oils and 95 per cent 
on cottonseed foots. 

His company wants to get all of the oil into its tanks it 
can possibly load and its only desire is to have an ade. 
quate provision allowing for expansion due to increase in 
temperature. 

EK. J. Perkins, traffic manager of the National Biscuit 
Company, objected to the proposed increases on bakery 
goods in less carloads in southern territory. ‘These in- 
creases range from 30 to 175 per cent from New York and 
Chicago to representative points. His objection was largely 
based on the fact that the 4th class rate in the South runs 
anywhere from 50 per cent down to 20 per cent higher than 
the 3d class in the West. according to exhibits submitted. 

W. J. Richardson, traffic manager of the Loose-Wiles Bis- 
cuit Company, St. Louis, also desired to protest these pro- 
posed advances, as did Charles Postel, traffic manager of 
the Union Biscuit Company, representing also the inde- 
pendent cracker bakers shipping into southern territory. 

Mr. Steadwell defended the proposed advances on the 
basis of the great refinement that had been made in these 
bakery goods in recent years, as well as because they were 
being put on the confectionery basis, the proposed rating 
being the same as that given canned peas, beans, tomatoes 
as well as on prunes, etc. 

The examiner wanted to know of Mr. Steadwell if he 
did not think these many changes in the South should not 
be made until there was a change in the rate levels in the 
South and he said he did not; that the matter of construct: 


ing a classification should be kept separate from the mat- | 


ter of rates. 
Session September 21 


E. J. Perkins, resuming the stand September 21, entered 
a protest on the proposed increase from fifth to fourth 
class on old tin cans, the reduction from 15,000 to 14,000 
pounds not being of compensating value, he said. 


B. R. Shepherd, traffic manager, Chattanooga Sewer 
Pipe Works, and representing, in this particular case, 
other manufacturers who produce 80 per cent of the 
sewer pipe and fire brick, in the south, said his people 
would be favorable to having rule 10 apply to their prod- 
uct rather than their present mixing rule if the rule pro- 
vided for paying the rate and the minimum on the highest 
rated article, dnd he would be willing to have the rule 
provide that 25 or even 40 per cent of the commodity 
must be loaded before it controlled the minimum. 


Objection was raised to the increase in the carload 
minimum on sewer pipe, Mr. Shepherd stating that pre 
vious to Southern Classification 43 they had a flat mini- 
mum of 24,000 pounds and with No. 43 it was proposed 
to add rule 34. Upon his protest it was agreed to remove 
the rule and to increase the minimum to 26,000, which 
was done, and now they are proposing to apply the rule 
to the increased minimum. 

He said they could doubtless get away from the difficulty 
of the minimum with the rule by giving the carriers 
written notice not to give them anything but 36-foot cars. 

Mr. Shepherd asked to be advised as to what was meant 
by hardwood in the sewer pipe bracing specifications and 
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oak, pine, gum and popular were named as being the 
woods referred to. 

Complaint was also made as to the proposed increase 
on sewer pipe less carload from sixth class to second class 
loose and from sixth to fourth class in barrels, boxes or 
crates. He had been told by the Southern Classification 
Committee, which had docketed a proposed increase, that 
it had been found necessary to increase the rates because 
of their enormous damage claims. In order to determine 
the transportation risk he had written to the consignee 
of each of their L. C. L. shipments made during July 
this year and from those who had replied he had found 
total claims amounting to $3.54, upon which there was 
a transportation charge of $74, and to take care of this 
$3.54 damage the carriers were proposing to add $68 to 
the freight. 


He filed an exhibit showing that if the L. C. L. in- 
creases were permitted from two to two and a half tons 
of their product could and would be shipped as a carload 
at the same charge as would apply to that small amount 
at the L. C. L. rate, thus bringing about a great waste 
of equipment, but relieving them of the necessity of cart- 
ing the pipe to the station and of marking each piece, as 
would be required under the rules of the proposed classifi- 
cation. 


He felt that no difference should be made in the loading 
of clay sewer pipe from that provided in loading the 
concrete pipe, both requiring the same kind of bracing. 

Mr. Devane wanted to know from Mr. Steadwell what 
difference from a classification standpoint there was be- 
tween the sewer pipe crated and uncrated, and he said 
that risk must of necessity be considered in the making 
of a freight classification. 


The same protest was entered as to coping and flue 
lining advances as was made to those on clay sewer pipe, 
and for the same reasons. 


James S. Davant, commissioner, Memphis Freight Bu- 
reau, representing 233 shippers of that city, was opposed 
to rule 10 and to the numerous rate advances proposed in 
southern territory as being unjust and unwarranted. He 
felt the advances to be unfair under the present high 
scale of rates in the south. Specific protest was made 
as to the proposed advarces on both burlap and cotton 
bags, and he insisted that the present rates be maintained. 

He also concurred in the protest of Mr. Shepherd as 
to the proposed advances in clay sewer pipe, flue linings, 
etc. He said that if the south received the same basis of 
rates as Official territory he was sure that part of the 
country would be willing to be put on substantially the 
same classification basis. He felt that if it could be made 
a uniform classification would be highly desirable, but 
that the committee had gone much beyond the scope of 
the order in attempting to unify these numerous ratings, 
particularly in the face of the 25 per cent advance. 


Questioned by Mr. Collyer as to whether or not Memphis 
jobbers had not been benéfited by rule 10, Mr. Davant 
said they might have used the rule somewhat, but that 
their disadvantage if the mixing rule was made general 
in its application would greatly outweigh any advantage 
derived from it. 


Mr. Colquitt asked Mr. Davant if he felt that the clas- 
sification men never had exceeded a proper conception of 
their duties when they made the wholesale revision of 
their rates and if he, as a representative of shippers, 
would be willing to accept a reasonable number of ad- 
vances and reductions provided they were made necessary 
by changed or revised descriptions. To this Mr. Davant 
replied that he did not want to appear as criticizing the 
committee, but that he felt they had misunderstood the 
Meaning of the government order—that it was not a 
question of rating, but one of unifying the rules and of pub- 
lishing the existing ratings as a matter of convenience. 

Mr. Collyer said that the consolidated classification did 
not by any means represent a new Official Classification 
and that as a general principle only those changes had 
been incorporated that had been agreed to by the uniform 
committee or that had been docketed and investigated 
by the Official committee. 


Mr. Colquitt wanted to know of Mr. Fyfe if he did not 
Tecall that, in connection with the ratings checked in on 
certain commodities, he- had not warned the consolidated 
committee men not to go too far, and that Mr. Fyfe had 
Said that he was a good deal older than he was and that 
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in a big case, such as this one, a lot of things might be 
“put over.” 

Mr. Colquitt said that in fairness to the classification 
men he wanted to say that particularly as to the first 
three classes he had urged changes looking to uniformity 
where it was felt they could be successfully defended, and 
this was especially true with respect to new items. 

Mr. Steadwell said he was frank to admit that as far 
as the Western Classification was concerned it had been 
kept more nearly up to date; that was due partially to 
the fact that the southern committee had for a year had 
no chairman and that its men were checking in fourth 
section rates. 

Mr. Burchmore wanted to know if the classification 
men would be willing to have the Commission say that 
all changes which were simply advances and reductions, 
apart from the main purpose of unified descriptions and 
such, would be deferred and not passed on in its con- 
sideration of the consolidated book. 

Mr. Steadwell said that in the south an exceedingly 
large part of the present mixtures are corcerned. It was 
now proposed to base them on rule 10 and that if Mr. 
Burchmore’s suggestion was adopted the book, so far as 
the Southern Classification was concerned, might as well 
be thrown away. 

Mr. Davant voiced his objection to the advances pro- 
posed on lime, plaster, etc., as well as on cottonseed meal, 
hides and iron and steel articles. Bananas, in certain 
packages, and farm wagons were other items on which 
advances are proposed as to which -he desired to protest. 

H. N. Holdren, representing the Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Company, the Chicago Bridge and Iron Company and other 
builders, objected to the elimination of hoisting or erect- 
ing machinery and air compressors from note 4, page 
292, under bridge builders’ outfits. 

Mr. Steadwell said the item in Southern Classification 
under which these shipments were now being made was 
not at all meant to cover the outfit described by Mr. 
Holdren, and he did not think the engine and air com- 
pressor should have the low ratings given the other ar- 
ticles. 

Mr. Holdren said he was heartily in favor of rule 10, as 
it would enable them to ship their outfits in both direc- 
tions in the mixed carloads as they desired. 

R. R. May, district manager, Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association, Louisville, said it approved a consolidated 
classification, but he objected to the large number of 
increased lumber ratings proposed in the south. He in- 
dorsed the testimony of Mr. Kraft at the Chicago hear- 
ing as to protesting against the proposed increases on 
wooden barrels, both tight and slack, proposed in all three 
classifications. 


Among the increases to which he objected was that on 
wooden box or crate material, wood parquet flooring, 
wooden cooperage stock, wooden piling, foreign wood logs, 
lumber or veneer, foreign built up wood, and native wood. 
On some of these the objection was as to proposed in- 
creased ratings and on others increased carload minimums, 
and he felt that there was no good reason for proposing 
all of these changes at this time. On wood parquet floor- 
ing in bundles he said there was no justification for a 
different rating from shipments in boxes or crates. 


Objection was also raised by Mr. May to the increase 
in the minimum weight on lath from thirty-four to thirty- 
six thousand. He said that as to yellow pine lath, = 
pounds could not be loaded. 


At this point there was general discussion as to ote 
changes of classification in various lumber items were 
proposed in view of the fact that the whole lumber classi- 
fication was before the Commission in case 8131 and the 
classification men said they had been led to understand 
that there was no immediate prospect of a decision being , 
handed down in that case and in the meantime some 
disposition of the various items in the classification had 
to be made. 

Mr. Holdren filed the following statement and exhibit 
respecting rule J0: 

“I represent the Pittsburgh-Des Moines Company of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Des Moines Bridge and Iron Company of 
Des Moines, Ia., Chicago Bridge and Iron Company of 
Chicago, Ill., and Memphis Steel Construction Company 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., who are all comparatively large ship- 
pers of miscellaneous carload shipments in Official, West- 
ern and Southern Classification territory. 
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“The primary reason that carriers assess higher rates 
per 100 pounds on shipments’ in less than carload lots is 
to cover the expense of loading, handling at transfer 
points and unloading. When a shipper loads a carload 
of miscellaneous commodities and ships same at one time 
to one consignee and destination, the carriers are relieved 


of the expense of loading, handling at transfer points and. 


unloading, and therefore have no right to assess charges 
on basis of less than carload rates, or, in other words, for 
a service which they have not performed. 

“It is reasonable to assume that if the shipping public 
is satisfied with a rule in the classification they are not 
going to fight about it, and I believe that is why there 
has not been more testimony in favor of this rule. It 
likely satisfied the large majority of shippers in all ter- 
ritory as well as the carriers themselves, as they put it 
in on their own initiative, no doubt realizing that it is 
the only fair manner in which to assess transportation 
charges on carload shipments of miscellaneous freight. 

“Furthermore, it creates an incentive to ship in carload 
lots, which relieves the carriers of the work of loading, 
handling at transfer points and unloading, which must be 
quite a consideration, particularly at this time, due to 
the shortage of labor and the badly congested condition 
of transfer points and terminals. 

“I believe all consumers, particularly the smaller ones, 
will be benefited for the reason that this rule will enable 
them to purchase miscellaneous supplies in carload lots 
and save the difference between the less-than-carload and 
carload rate. 

“It seems to be a matter of opinion as to what extent 
this rule is going to injure anyone, and, from my ob- 
servation of the testimony to date, the large objection 
seems to come from jobbers “who are afraid it will hurt 
their business;” however, if a few jobbers are hurt and 
the shipping public at large, particularly the consumer, 
will be benefited, as well as the carriers themselves, we 
feel that it should be permitted to remain in the classifi- 
cation. 

“It has been admitted in the testimony that certain job- 
bers were not interested in this matter from a transporta- 
tion standpoint, but from the standpoint of the jobbers 
only. 

“There is more tonnage handled in the Official Clas- 
sification territory than any other similar area in the 
world and that territory has prospered for years under 
this rule and I do not believe that, with the exception of 
a few kinds of business, particularly the jobbers, the 
conditions in the west and south are so different from 
the eastern territory that this rule would have a tendency 
to jeopardize their prosperity, but as a whole would in- 
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Several eastern shippers, including George M. Leim, Jr,, siderat 
and Theodore A. Reed of the Victor Talking Machine indicat 
Company of Camden, N. J., who had come to Atlanta to C. | 
talk in favor of rule 10, concluded not to go on the stand Bureat 
at Atlanta, but to wait until the Washington hearing, when, elimins 
they understood, many shippers from the east would tes. state ¢ 
tify as to the value of that rule. to be 

Monday, September 23 a te 

At the opening of the session September 23 J. E. Cros- all ( 
land of the Southern Classification Committee, the first the ad 
witness, made an extended statement, saying among other He s 
things that it was inconsistent at this hearing to consider ing to 
items involved in Docket No. 8131 in coming to a deter- in rate 
mination as to what were the wooden articles on wh‘ch He f 
lumber rates would apply and that a fixed relationship the pr 
could not be established between lumber and articles made per cer 
of lumber by means of a classification. He said the pro- 66.7 pe 
posed carload minimum in this classification had previ- foundry 
ously been considered by the uniform committee except boxed 
as to new items and those which had been on the South- per cer 
ern docket. linseed 

He said that of the 9,516 items considered by. the South- sorghut 
ern Classification Committee from 1901 to 1916, inclusive, planter 
3,764 had been’ changed, of which 1,554, or 43.4 per cent, or out 
were advances and 2,120, or 56.6 per cent, reductions. As tc 
He said he hoped to submit an analysis of the ninety- was ad 
second and ninety-third dockets showing the number of advanta 
increases, reductions, etc., involved. Their 

He was questioned by Mr. Burchmore as to whether and he 
it was not his experience through all of these years that in thei 
the necessity had been for classification reductions rather mixed « 
than increases, and he said not at all, but that each case busines 
had been handled on its merits and that during this and the 
formative period of the manufacturing industries of the In re 
south unusual consideration of their condition had of to all 
necessity been given. said: ‘ 

Mr. Devane wanted to know if there had been any adjustm 
recent change in commercial conditions in the south tributed 
which would seem to warrant a change at this time, and the sho 
he said the changes now proposed were an accumulation. He di 

Mr. Colquitt brought out the point that if the items through 
included in dockets 92 and 93 had not been included in He sz 
the new book they would, in the regular routine, have from st 
been added as a supplement as soon as it could have been New Or 
prepared. of the ¢ 

Mr. Burchmore questioned Mr. Crosland as to the rel- A dis 


comply 

and Mr. 
proposit 
new ite 


ative treatment of lath and molding, and he said that 
they had considered molding as a distinct commodity and 
not as a matter for classification treatment. Mr. Burch- 
more called his attention to the fact that it was carried 

























crease it. in the proposed book and given a rating under which Mr. E 
“However, if the Commission in their wisdom should there would be a movement when there were no specific when th 
decide that it is a good thing for the west and south, we commodity rates. fication 
hope they will retain it in the Official Classification terri- In reply Mr. Crosland said it was much more difficult it woul¢ 
tory, in which territory it has proven to be a success. to police a classification than a commodity tariff because men, in 
“As our respective companies make many shipments the former covers an entire territory and is for both # ‘hat whi 
upon which we have enjoyed the privileges of this rule carload and less-carload movements, while the latter is it woulc 
in the past, it would indeed be a serious loss to us.” limited in its application and applies only to carload they had 
He filed the following statement showing approximate movements. but that 
loss to the Pittsburgh-Des Moines Company on average The question of following the Commission’s decisions [J °° SU>S' 
shipments to points in the Official Classification territory: as to certain ratings having arisen, Mr. Burchmore wanted a 
ic ' . to know why an exception had been made as to club Mr. Si 
BASED ON PRESENT RATES ON MISCELLANDOUS MA- turned spokes and Mr. Fyfe volunteered the information sides of 
TERIALS (AVERAGE WEIGHT 6,000 POUNDS PER SHIP-- that the two years’ limit on the Commission’s order on land. 
MENT), LOADED WITH STEEL, VERSUS RATES IF RULE them had elapsed. Mr. B 
10 IN CONSOLIDATED CLASSIFICATION IS ELIMINATED, . Pag 
FROM PITTSBURGH, PA., TO POINTS IN OFFICIAL Mr. Fyfe said as to the proposed increases on parquet giving sk 
CLASSIFICATION TERRITORY. flooring in bundles, that was not as safe a package as a have be 
Present Proposed crate or box, and he also said they felt that this finished proposed 
product should carry a higher rate than the material from his objec 
To— which it was made. Mr. Steadwell said that at Atlantic tedure it 
Chicago, City in 1916, when the ratings on cooperage, box ma- The qt 
E. St. Louis, terial, etc., had been lowered a mistake was made, an committe 
Cancinnett ig apparent fourth section violation being shown which they hew bool 
Evansville, Ind. had endeavored to correct, and ratings on these items hecessary 
Louisville, Ky. made lower than they should have been and thd they uniform | 
Reanehe, we ste eeeeeeeeereees were now proposing to rectify that error. ‘and Mr. 
A os on oyacamebanes As to piling, they were now proposing to put them on = irons 
SERS serseresBanseess the basis of telephone poles, where they belonged. Re ff»), ¥ Bu 
MM vctis ccpcect et easees ferring to the complaint as to the proposed increase in fio) St 
ee ee built-up woods, Mr. Collyer said that subsequent to the gang 
ee WW. VR. 20 cs ecoseres Saturday hearing he had conferred with Mr. Mays, the fig,” 
Saat bettie i complainant, and called his attetnion to the tentative re oon 


Peet Warne, Ind. «os... .ccsvees port in 8131, where this commodity had been under con- 
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sideration, and where the position of the committee, as 
indicated in the proposed rating, was sustained. 

Cc. W. Hayward, secretary-manager, Meridian Traffic 
Bureau, said much of his testimony would have to be 
eliminated because of the ruling as to the exceptions and 
state classifications not being in issue, but that he wanted 
to be put on record as opposed to all the proposed in- 
creases in the south. He said it would be difficult for 
him to pick out specific increases as to which he was 
more opposed than to others, for he objected to all of 
the advances in the ratings. 

He said a mere comparison of the ratings meant noth- 
ing to the shipper, what hurt the latter being increases 
in rates. 

He filed an exhibit showing, among other things, that 
the proposed changes would mean an increase of 68.6 
per cent on burlap bags, 121.7 per cent on oil press cloth, 
66.7 per cent on cottonseed meal bags, 92.2 per cent on 
foundry facings in bags, and 45 per cent when they were 
poxed, 46.6 per cent on floor sweeping compound, 32.5 
per cent on castings from Meridian, and 45.2 per cent on 
linseed oil from Chicago to Meridian, while cotton seed, 
sorghum seed, soap, tin cans, potato diggers, harrows, 
planters and numerous other commodities moving into 
or out of Meridian carry equally heavy increases. 

As to rule 10, he said if the consolidated classification 
was adopted it would have its good features, but its dis- 
advantages would far outweigh its benefits. 

Their jobbing territory covers a radius of about 75 miles 
and he said that the jobbers in Meridian fear the retailers 
in their territory will pool their purchases and buy in 
mixed carloads, thus putting the Meridian jobber out of 
business or limiting his sales to the less profitable lines 
and the fill-in orders. 

In reply to a question as to whether he was opposed 
to all the proposed increases in ratings, Mr. Hayward 
said: “Our shippers don’t oppose any change or proper 
adjustment, but they want all of these to be equally dis- 
tributed, and in the past Meridian has always been given 
the short end of it.” 

He did not think unification of ratings could be made 
throughout the country and do justice. 

He said as to rule 10 that he feared the competition 
from such primary markets as St. Louis, Chicago and 
New Orleans and he felt that it was a case of “beware 
of the Greeks when they come bearing gifts.” 

A discussion arose as to what was necessary to do to 
comply with the orders of the Railroad Administration 
and Mr. Steadwell said they were here with their whole 
proposition, even though the order had said nothing about 
new items or ratings. 

Mr. Burchmore wanted to know of Mr. Steadwell if 
when they carried the copies of the consolidated classi- 
fication to Washington it had not been their thought that 
it would be promptly ordered in, and the classification 
men, in chorus, hooted at the idea. Mr. Colquitt said 
that while at the outset of their work they had felt that 
it would be handled as a fifteenth section proposition, 
they had come to a place later where they did not know, 
but that they had gone ahead on the theory that it would 
be substantially so handled, and shippers given every 
opportunity to be heard. 


Mr. Steadwell said Mr. Burchmore had been on both 
sides of the fence and that he was now in “no man’s 
land.” 


Mr. Burchmore said that as to the procedure, it was 
giving shippers greater opportunity to be heard than would 
have been the case had the numerous advances been 
proposed by the various committees and that therefore 
his objections were not at all as to the method of pro- 
cedure in this case. 

The question having arisen as to whether or not the 
committee had exceeded its authority in bringing into this 
lew book the increased ratings that were not absolutely 
hecessary to bring about a consolidated classification and 
wiform rules, descriptions and ratings, both Mr. Collyer 


‘and Mr. Steadwell said the carriers always had authority 


to propose increases in rates, such as here proposed. 

Mr. Burchmore said that the unfairness lay in the fact 
that as to those items which had not been changed, no 
Permission was given for attack, and Mr. Collyer said that 
the law presumed as to rates put in, prior to June 1, 
1910, they were reasonable, and that as to all put in since 
that time the burden was on the carriers, and that with 
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reference to those now proposed, as well as to all that 
they have previously docketed, they would assume that 
burden. 

Mr. Devane said, as to the idea of rule 10, that it was 
in the main all right, but that he did not know what it 
all meant and he desired to know what the Commission 
could or could not do with rule 10—whether it would 
have to approve or condemn it as a whole. He under- 
stood that if this whole proposition was being handled 
under a fifteenth section application the Commission could 
adopt, reject, or modify, and the examiner said he felt 
that in the way this matter is being handled the Com- 
mission could go even farther than would have been 
possible in a fifteenth section order. 

Mr. Fyfe cross-examined Mr. Hayward as to the effect 
of rule 10 and the latter said he was not in favor of a 
rule which would permit a mixture of hardware, dry goods, 
groceries, nails, etc. Mr. Fyfe wanted to know where 
there was a market that would permit of such mixtures. 

Questioned by Mr. Collyer as to whether or not his 
people would be agreeable to a rad‘cal reduction in the 
mixing privilege and a heavy increase in the carload mini- 
mums, Mr. Hayward said, as a general proposition, no. 

The question as to relative minimums provided in the 
classification and those ordered by the Food Administra- 
tion having been brought up, it was developed that the 
classification minimums, on such commodities as sugar, 
were still being maintained and the requirements of the 
Food Administration were being met by a double loading 
of cars. 

Mr. Steadwell said the uniform committee, in consider- 
ing carload minimums in the south, had written to rep- 
resentative shippers in all sections of the south and had 
endeavored to harmonize their replies and to recommend 
those minimums which would take- care of the smaller 
lines of business, or those engaged in the more important 
lines in a more limited way. ss 

Mr. Devane wanted to know of Mr. Hayward what re- 
lationship would exist between rates in the south and 
those in other territories if the amount of money invested 
in the roads in the south only amounted to half as much 
as those in other territories. The witness said he had 
never studied the matter from that angle. 

He said, however, that under present rates and rate 
scales in the south, they are at this time providing ade- 
quate revenue for the carriers.and that to increase the 
ratings without making at the same time a reduction of 
the rates would cause the people of the south to contrib- 
ute more than their proper share of the total transporta- 
tion charge. 

Questioned by Mr. Burchmore, Mr. Fyfe said undoubtedly 
putting the minimums up to the point advocated in the 
far west would put a lot of the smaller jobbers out of 
business and would not be desirable. 

The examiner said he desired to say that throughout 
this entire hearing the classification men, when they were 
convinced that the shippers were right, had come forward 
with a proposition to satisfy them, and Mr. Fyfe said 
that on his way back from the coast he had asked Mr. 
Chambers if previous ratings should be restored when 
it appeared the shipper was correct in his position, and 
that Mr. Chambers had said, “By all means do so.” 


Questioned by Mr. Fyfe as to whether the number of 
complaints would not have been materially less had it not 
been for the 25 per cent advance, Mr. Hayward said that 
had, of course, added to the irritation, and Mr. Fyfe called 
attention to the fact that this book had been completed 
before that increase was ordered. 


Mr. Dunn felt that a gross injustice had been done to 
the south and that as Mr. Fyfe had said that in the west 
there were more decreases than there were increases it 
looked as if the effort had been made to add to the ex: 
cessive transportation tax now being paid by the south. 

Mr. Steadwell wanted to know of Mr. Hayward if his 
protest was not more to the time when these changes 
were to be made than to their merit, and he replied that 
the protests he had made and the exhibits he had filed 
showed that he felt that increases in the south, at this 
time, were unfair and unwarranted. 

Barton Benedict, traffic manager, Dunbar Molasses and 
Syrup Company, objected to proposed increases in the 
west on syrup and to molasses N. O. I. B. N. in various 
packages in the south. Objection was also raised to the 
specific item No. 11, page 277, molasses, blackstrap, in 
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tank cars, C. L., subject to rule 35. This being a new 
item in the Southern Classification, he felt that he had 
a right to talk on it, but as it developed there had been 
no change in the rating, he was ruled out. 

Objection was made by him for the failure to include 
kegs as a shipping package for molasses and syrup, but 
his attention was called to the fact that rule 5 would take 
care of him on that point. 

As to ratings on molasses and syrups, he felt the pro- 
posed increases were unfair and unjust, sugar ranging in 
value from $8.65 to $12 per 100 pounds, while their prod- 
ucts, valued at $6.32 per 100 packed in cases and $3.26 
in barrels, and the article with which they are in keenest 
competition not having been increased. Comparison was 
also made between molasses and sugar in barrels, show- 
ing the former to be of much less value, but heavier per 
cubic foot, less liable to damage, and the shipping con- 
tainers being more secure, but no change in rating on 
sugar in barrels was proposed. 

Another comparison was made with lard and lard com- 
pounds, which are subject to class B rates. These are 
shipped in a style of package largely similar, but the 
metal cans in which molasses and syrups are shipped are 
better than the fiber lard package, while the value of 
the syrup ranged from one to five dollars and that of 
the lard would be $14.40, while their jacketed cans are 
much less liable to damage than would be the lard tubs. 

Coffee, ranging in value from $10 to $27 per 100, is 
continued without change at fifth class and the coffee 
people can even ship their coffee in cabinets at that rate. 

Rum, wine, turpentine, pickles, alcohol and a number 
of other commodities valued very much higher, much 
more liable to damage, and some of them inflammable, are 
carried at the rates proposed for syrups and molasses. 

Maple sugar, used in making syrup With which they 
are in competition, was shown as being in the new book 
without change, thus disturbing the present relationship. 

On cross-examination Mr. Benedict said that they never 
have had a complaint or a claim for damage because of 
the breakage of their bottles due to freezing, and that 
when summer comes they boil their molasses to greater 
density and that it doesn’t blow up. 

They purchase within the three months during which 
the product is being made upon the plantations, using 
their own tank cars for that purpose, and must carry their 
product in storage for long periods. Conditions are such 
that there is a very large less-than-carload shipment to 
the southeast and the carriers have always, under com- 
petition, actively solicited the business, from which he 
concluded that the business was considered very valuable. 

In reply to a question from Mr. Steadwell, Mr. Bene- 
dict said that there should be a diffeernce between the 
carload and the less-carload rates on any commodity, but 
he felt that the proposed carload rating on molasses was 
too high and that the less-than-carload rating should be 
the present any-quantity rating of fifth class. 

Mr. Steadwell said they saw no reason why molasses 
in the standard packages should not have been put on 
the same basis as jams, jellies, etc., with which it com- 
petes, and he felt that perhaps a mistake had been made 
in not putting the rating upon the third basis of those 
commodities. 

The blackstrap question again coming up, Mr. Burch- 
more wanted to know how a movement of that commodity 
in barrels and in less-carload quantities would be rated 
and Mr. Fyfe started to reply, but Mr. Burchmore insisted 
that it be answered by Mr. Steadwell and the latter said 
that under the analogous article rule he would rate it 
as molasses N. O. I. B. N., under rule 17. 

Mr. Fyfe, in justification for the western advances, 
named many of the commodities included in Mr. Bene- 
dict’s exhibits and stated that they were all rated higher 
in the west. 

S. R. Barnett, traffic manager, Southport Mills, objected 
not only to the rating, but also to the failure to provide 
for bulk shipment of cottonseed meal in bulk. They 
shipped 1,382,500 pounds during 1916, 28,000,000 pounds 
during 1917, and 18,400,000 pounds during the first eight 
months this year, all in bulk and all for fertilizer. They 
are de-greasers and can now ship in bulk both under the 
commodity tariffs and under the classification in the south. 

It would cost them $7.50 for bags enough to load a car 
and $5 extra expense to handle the product if they were 
required to thus ship. He said he had taken up the pro- 
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posed bagging requirement with Mr. Spens, who replied 
that under present circumstances there would seem to be 
no reason for the proposed change. 

Requiring them to bag the product would mean lighter 
loading and they load from 60,000 to 110,000 pounds 
per car. He said that they tcok to within from one to 
one and a half per cent of all of the grease out of the 
meal and that cakes or packs, so it is not liable to run 
or leak out af the cars. 

The meal so degreased contains from 7 to 9 per cent 
of ammonia and is sold upon the per cent of ammonia 
content. 

Mr. Steadwell, in reply to a question, said that if there 
was no real vital reason for declining to handle in bulk 
it could doubtless be so arranged. 

The other classification men said they would be favor- 
able to providing for shipment in bulk, and Mr. Benedict 
and Mr. Burchmore, who is also interested, were. to con- 
fer with the members of the committee in an effort to 
come to some understanding. 


Hearing September 24 


E. De L. Wood, traffic manager, Chattanooga Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the first witness September 24, pro- 
tested the proposed advances in the South on medicated 
live stock salt and the elimination of provision for ship- 
ment in the form of bricks. 

Under the proposed change, which is from 6th to 3rd 
class, the rate to Culman, Ala., would be advanced 26%c 
per hundred, to Dothan, Ala., 44%c, and to Watertown, 
Tenn., 3lc, these places showing typical advances. 


Mr. Fyfe wanted to know if when it was shown that 
the value of the medicated salt ran as high as $120.00 
per ton and the common salt was valued at approximately 
$20.00, he felt that there might be a difference under such 
circumstances. He said yes. 

J. G. Norman, of the Blackman Stock Remedy Co., Chat- 
tanooga, said its medicated salt is put up in brick form, 
about 95 per cent of the ingredients being salt, and about 
Referring to the comparison be- 
tween common salt and his product, he said the former 
rarely moves under the class rate, while there are very 
few commodity rates. 

Mr. Steadwell said the ratings had been advanced to 
the basis of the other stock tonics and one class higher 
than common salt, which he felt to be proper, the old 6th 
class having been put in a good many years ago to foster 
what was then an infant industry. 

Frank E. Browder, Jr., general agent, Western Railway 
of Alabama, was called by Mr. Steadwell to defend the 
proposed advances in the ratings on cottonseed meal in 
the South. He said that in the classification dated Feb- 
ruary 1, 1888, cottonseed meal was first carried in a list 
with other articles used as a fertilizer, but also carrying 
such commodities as slate, stone, ice, iron, etc., no refer- 
ence, however, being made to the meal as a fertilizer. In 
a classification dated July 1, 1889, the entry “meal—cot- 
tonseed—same as fertilizer,” was first carried. On July 
24, 1889, a publication was made of a list of fertilizers 
which included cottonseed meal. On March 1, 1890, note 
9 was dropped from the classification, leaving cottonseed 
meal as a fertilizer, no provision, however, being made 
for a rating on cottonseed meal. 

At that time it was used to a limited extent as a stock 
food in this country, but it was largely exported to Hol- 
land, where it was so used. 

The first rating on cottonseed hulls was provided March 
1, 1890, when they got the same rating as cottonseed meal. 

Mr. Browder said that in the early days millions of 
tons of the hulls were used to fill up gulleys. Later they 
were used as fuel by the crushers, but it was later found 
that the hulls mixed with the meal made a good cattle 
food and the mills quit burning them and the price, which 
at that time was $2.00 per ton, has been on the increase 
ever since. 

In the spring of 1916 the Alabama Commission insti- 
tuted a proceeding looking to the establishment of reason- 
able rates on velvet beans, peanuts, soya beans, the meal 
of each of these, and on mixed feeds, including two or 
more of them or some one or more of them with corm, 
oats fodder, hay, pea vines, corn cobs, ete. There was 


such a wide difference of opinion a postponement of 4 
couple of months was taken to give the conflicting inter 
ests an opportunity to get together. 


An entirely amicable 
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agreement was finally reached and as a part of that agree- 
ment the carriers endeavored to establish class D rates 
on ground velvet beans to Ohio and Mississippi River 
crossings and to gulf ports on through shipments to for- 
eign ports the same-as that on cottonseed meal, the latter 
being used in the manufacture of stock food, the two thus 
coming into competition with each other. 

October 14, 1916, there was listed a proposition to put 
cottonseed meal and hulls on-the class D basis, but with- 
out success. He stated that there was an:'immense pro- 
duction of velvet beans, particularly in Southern Alabama, 
which comes into active competition, in ground form, with 
cottonseed meal and hulls as a stock food. 

In reply to an inquiry from the examiner, Mr. Browder 
said cottonseed meal competed in the manufacture of fer- 
tilizer with other commodities from which ammonia is 
produced, including such articles as dried blood. Mr. 
Burchmore wanted to know if Mr. Browder knew what 
proportion of cottonseed meal is used as a feed and what 
as a fertilizer, and the latter said he did not have the 
figures, but that they could be put into the record if it 
was desired. 

Mr. Burchmore was apparently unable to get a direct 
reply to any of his questions directed to Mr. Browder on 
cross-examination and on his asking Mr. Browder whether 
if it should be shown that 75 per cent of the entire prod- 
uct was used as a fertilizer, consideration should be given 
to that fact rather than to the fact that 25 per cent of it 
was used as a food. Mr. Fyfe wanted to know of Mr. 
Burchmore if they were going to attempt to have the old 
rating maintained, on the basis of the use to which the 
commodity was put. Mr. Burchmore said he would re- 
fuse to answer until he had concluded his cross-examina- 
tion, and he proceeded to question the witness on the rela- 
tive production of velvet beans and cottonseed in Ala- 
bama, the chemical properties of cottonseed meal, the de- 
mand for the latter as a feed, the desirability of shipping 
it in bulk, ete. 

Mr. Browder said he would object to the transportation 
of cottonseed meal in bulk because of its liability to loss 
from leakage and beciuse it would leave the cars in such 
shape that they could not be used for the transportation 
of other commodities without expense to the carriers for 
cleaning. 

Mr. Devane wanted to know if he would change his 
mind if it could be shown that millions of tons were now 
being so handled without loss, and he said he was willing 
to be shown. 

Mr. Fyfe again brought up the question as to rating be- 
ing based on the use to which the commodity was put, 
saying that the Commission had ruled against that idea. 
The examiner said that it had not so ruled, use entering 
into classification but not controlling specific rates. 

Mr. Browder could not even under extended cross-ex- 
amination be made to admit that cottonseed meal was 
entitled to fertilizer rates. 

Mr. Burchmore said that cottonseed meal is a fertilizer 
in itself, and the fact that a considerable quantity was 
used as a feed should not control the rating on the entire 
movement and that the rating proposed would result in 
excessive rates and a burden on the people at this time 
that would be criminal. 


Mr. Steadwell, on the stand, said he was going to take 
square issue with Mr. Burchmore, and that classification 
should not be made on the basis of state lines or the 
Mississippi River, and indicated that his conviction was 
that the primary use determines what the article is, and 
that, to his mind, was a prime factor in determining ratings. 

He did not know as to whether all of the departments 
of the government were in accord on the use of cottonseed 
meal as a fertilizer, but he quoted from Farmers’ Bulletin 
873, in which it was said that the practice of using cotton- 
seed meal as a direct fertilizer should be stopped. He 
said he was not quoting this as being the basis of the 
Proposed change in rating, which had been under consid- 
eration for a number of years. 

He quoted from the Massachusetts department of agri- 
culture to the effect that not more than 100 tons of the 
meal a year was used as-a fertilizer in that state and that 
thousands of tons were used as a feed. He said that the 
committee had been unable to get relative data for the 
Southeast, the mills being unwilling, apparently, to supply 
the figures. He had figures for the country as a whole, 
showing a preponderating amount to be used as a feed. 
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As to its use by makers of mixed feeds one, a Nash- 
ville manufacturer, showed 30 per cent of cottonseed meal 
and others ranged from 14 to 23 per cent, cornmeal, bran, 
shorts, black strap, brewers’ grain, alfalfa meal, salt, 
gluten being mixed in varying propcrtions and with vary- 
ing changes in the making of mixed feeds. 

He quoted from a letter written by A. D. Adair & Co. 
of Atlanta, asking that cottonseed meal and velvet bean 
meal be put on a parity, this letter stating that to certain 
points the Central of Georgia had quoted rates of $2.10 
and $3.50 a ton on cottonseed meal and $3.50 and $5.50 
a ton on velvet bean meal—this in spite of the fect that 
the velvet bean carried 36 per cent of protein and cotton- 
seed meal but 1714 per cent. 

He had replied to this letter, stating that the commit- 
tee was contemplating a readjustment which would take 
care of the situation. 

Mr. Steadwell also quoted from a letter written by C. 
S. Cressell, scientific assistant, Bureau of Markets, on 
January 1, 1918, in which it was said that from 1915 to 
1917, inclusive, approximately 30 per cent of the cotton- 
seed meal was used as fertilizer and that the balance, 
aside from that exported, was used as feed. 

He said that Texas produces more seed than any other 
state in the country and that there it is rated on the feed 
basis. 

He could not see from a classification point of view how 
cottonseed meal could start from Atlanta as a fertilizer 
and when it crossed the river become a feed, or start from 
west of the river as feed and change at the river to fer- 
tilizer. He filed as an exhibit a table prepared by the 
Bureau of Markets, covering the period from August 1, 
1916, to July 31, 1917, which indicated a total production 
of meal and cake, amounting to 2,224,756 tons, of which 
514,093 tons had been exported, 1,043,236 used as domestic 
stock feed and 667,427 as a fertilizer. In his judgment, 
the feed characteristic should control, in the determina- 
tion as to what the commodity really was, and thus to 
influence its rating. . 

Briefly summed up, as Mr. Steadwell said, it would ap- 
pear that the larger quantity in certain states was used 
as a fertilizer and in others as a feed, the greater part of 
the total, however, being used as a feed. 

On cross-examination Mr. Steadwell said that the pre- 
ponderating use throughout the country should determine 
what a thing is and not its use in some particular part 
of the country. He said he would deny that. cottonseed 
meal in itself is a fertilizer, but he, of course, knew that 
large quantities of it were used in the manufacture of- 
fertilizer. 

O. L. Bunn, representing the Birmingham Traffic Bureau, 
said that on behalf of the cotton oil manufacturers of his 
organization, he objected to the proposed increases on cot- 
tonseed cake, cottonseed hull bran, cottonseed hulls and 
cottonseed meal. 


Murray Billings, speaking for the Portland Cement As- 
sociation, said with reference to specifications for loading 
cement drain tile and sewer pipe that they were still in 
conference with the carriers and would report the outcome 
at the Washington hearing. As to proposed changes on 
artificial stone building blocks, they desired that the pres- 
ent relationship between the artificial and the natural 
stone blocks be maintained. 


He wanted again to enter vigorous protest against the 
proposed specifications for paper bags to be used in the 
shipment of cement. He said the bags used by the com- 
pany he represented would not comply with these specifi- 
cations but that its bags were better, as was shown by 
the fact that their total claims on cement shipped in paper 
bags for the years 1913 to 1917, inclusive, had only 
amounted to $1,854.00. As a matter of fact, he saw no 
reason for permitting shipments of cement in less than 
carload quantities, in. paper bags. 

Mr. Collyer wanted to know if the interest in the L. C. 
L. movement of cement in paper bags was not one which 
came from the manufacturer of the bags and Mr. Billings 
said neither the maker nor the user of cement desired 
the privilege. - 

Mr. Fyfe said that as to western territory, the commit- 
tee does not now accept cement L. C. L. in paper bags, 
but that to meet an apparent situation in the East, it had 
agreed to take the chance. 

Mr. Steadwell said the southern lines did not now take 
it for shipment in paper bags in L. C. L. quantities and 
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had no desire to do so, and it was understood that an 
investigation would be made looking to the elimination 
of the provision from the consolidated book, in which 
event the bag specifications would also be taken out. 

A. W. Carey, traffic manager, Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co., said he had conferred with numerous com- 
panies engaged in the manufacture of the various items 
in the iron and steel line and that the protest he was 
making as to the large number of increases proposed in 
the South in the iron and steel list, representing them 
all, did not arise from any unwillingness on their part 
to bear their proper proportion of the transportation bur- 
den. He said it seemed to him that uniformity, rather 
than the establishment of a proper relationship of rates, 
was the great thing to be accomplished. 

The large part of Mr. Carey’s protest was as to pro- 
posed changes in the iron and steel list and the articles 
manufactured therefrom in the South in less than car- 
load quantities. 

He: believed in uniformity as to descriptions, marking 
and packing requirements, minimum weights and rules, 
in so far as that could be done and have them conform 
to commercial conditions, but he did not see how anything 
approaching uniformity was possible as to ratings when 
the Official Classification carried 9 classes, the Western 
10 and the Southern 13, and he called attention to the 
fact that in the new book the official will have 8 and the 
Western and Southern each 10. 

He said that 6 of the 8 in Official territory are primarily 
L. C. L. and 2 C. L.; in the West 4 are L. C. L. and 6 
C. L.; while in the South it is practically impossible so 
to differentiate between them because of the greater num- 
ber of any quantity ratings. 


To illustrate the lack of uniformity in the scale of rates, . 


he made a comparison of the various numbered and let- 
tered scales between Pittsburgh and Chicago, 468 miles; 
Chicago and Omaha, 492 miles; and Atlanta and 
New Orleans, 496 miles. The first class rates were 
77%, 100 and 125, respectively; the second 65%, 
81% and 1.10; next, rule 25 in the East at 55% 
with nothing to correspond in the West or South. 
Then follows 3rd class at 52, 56% and 96%; then rule 26 
in the East at 37%, followed by 4th class at 39, 40 and 
69, this being followed by rule 28 in the East at 56, after 
which comes 5th class at 27, 34 and 60 and 6th class in 
the East at 22 and in the South at 4744, these being fol- 
lowed in the’ West and the South by the lettered classes 
‘with similar differences. 

Referring to the analysis of the new book put out by 
the committee, Mr. Carey said they had not been able 
to follow it, but that without considering ratings elim- 
inated and without counting changes in minimums, they 
had found 2,517 increases and 865 reductions, or a total 
of 3,382 in the South, 854 advances and 434 reductions, 
or a total of 1,290 in the East, and 369 advances and 371 
reductions, or a total of 740 in the West, which made a 
grand total of 5,412 changes. Mr. Carey was unwilling 
to concede that the Southern Classification was so im- 
perfect as to require more than four times as many 
changes as the Western. He cited a number of examples 
of what would result from giving the same article the 
same rating in the different territories, all indicating a 
much higher charge, running to more than 200 per cent, 
in the South. 

He filed three exhibits, one showing the relationship of 
carload to less-than-carload rates on iron and steel articles 
in the West, one showing the same information in the 
East, and one showing it in the South, the one in the West 
indicating an average of 120.66 per cent, in the East 131.6, 
and in the South 151.6 of 6th class, 187 of 5th and 219.9 
of the 4th, these exhibits forming the basis for objection 
to the wide spread between the carload and the less-than- 
carload rates in the South. 

He said he wanted to see the South grow and prosper 
and while he agreed that the scale of rates might prop- 
erly be higher than in some other parts of the country, 
he did not believe the most of the changes now proposed 
were proper at this time. 
time when conditions in the South would warrant the 
same scale of rates as applied in the East. 

Mr. Steadwell said the special classification ratings on 
the iron and steel list were a preferential arrangement 
made to build up the industries in the South. 

Mr. Carey said he had attended every classification meet- 
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ing in the South in the last ten years and he had never 
heard of any objection to the ratings on angle irons, which 
it was now proposed to advance three classes. 

On being questioned by the examiner, he said it would 
be much easier to bear the necessary readjustment in 
the South if it were made at the time the 25 per cent ad- 
vance was taken off. 

Mr. Billings said the proper method of getting a rela- 
tionship between the various classes was not to start at 
first class and work down, but to start at the carload rate 
and work up. 

In answer to a question from Mr. Collyer, Mr. Carey 
said he felt that uniform ratings might be secured if every 
one was ready to make sufficient sacrifice, but he was 
of the opinion that the country was not now ready to 
make it. - 

There was much discussion as to uniformity and Mr. 


" Colquitt called attention to the fact that a uniform classi- 


fication was being discussed while the hearing was on a 
consolidated one. 

Mr. Collyer was questioned by the examiner as to 
whether or not a uniform classification could not-be made 
if varying conditions were taken care of by exception, 
and he replied that what was wanted was not something 
to look at but something to move the freight and that a 
uniform book so constructed would have a very large num- 
ber of exceptions. 


State Classifications Involved. 


At the opening of the hearing September 25 Ex. 
aminer Disque announced the receipt of a telegram from 
the Commission, in which Messrs. Chambers and Wright 
concurred, to the effect that the scope of the hearing 
should be broadened so as to include evidence on the 
cancellation of state classifications, but no one then being 
ready he said the matter wae be heard at Washington 
November 18. 

Mr. Devane, Mr. Burchmore — Mr. Cotterill stated that 
they would desire to be heard later on the matter of the 
eancellation of state classifications. 

Mr. Steadwell said that as to the Southern Classification 
it had no jurisdiction over the exceptions or 
the state classificaions and that it would therefore not be 
in position to offer any testimony or defense. 

Mr. Fyfe said the Western Committee handled state 
classification matters directly with the state commissions 
and that there would be no hitch there. 

Mr. Devane said that the state commissions, without for 
a moment conceding the authority of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. had agreed to the broadening of the 
scope of this hearing. 


Mr. Carey, resuming the stand, said that the fact that 
the south was now in a fairly prosperous condition did not 
warrant the carriers in asking them to stand these great 
advances, and that if all of the increases as to which they 
were opposed were gone into at this time it would take a 
month to do it. He stated, however, that they were always 
ready to discuss with the carriers any proposals the latter 
might desire to make, but that putting up these L. C. L. rat- 
ings on iron and steel articles was unfair and unreasonable. 

Mr. Steadwell asked Mr. Carey to name some of the 
articles as to which they objected to the increases, and the 
latter said that could not be done, thus leaving others, on 
which the same objection would run, up in the air. 

Mr. Carey said that at the Cincinnati conference be 
tween the iron and steel people and the Southern Con- 
mittee the whole matter had been gone into and an agree 
ment reached, and that if the agreement then reached was 
not now satisfactory they would be glad to go into further 
conference at any time. 

The question of spread between carload and less-than- 
carload rates again coming up, and Mr. Billings again 
objecting to fourth class L. C. L. on iron andsteel articles, 
the spread being much greater between fourth and carload 
in the south, Mr. Steadwell said the ratings on less-than- 
carload freight should bear a relation to ratings on an- 
alogous articles and not to carload rates on the specific 
ones. 

Mr. Colquitt asked Mr. Steadwell if the Southern Classi- 
fication Committee in all of the years he had been asso 
ciated with it had not followed the principle that the 
spread between the L. C. L. and the C. L. ratings had been 
two classes, and he said no. 
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Mr. Colquitt then asked the two other classification men 
ithe same question, and Mr. Fyfe said it would be impos- 
sible to establish a fixed differential, variation in packages 
making different ratings in the L. C. L. shipments, thus 
changing the spread. 

It was later developed that Mr. Steadwell would also 
take into consideration in establishing ratings all the other 
recognized classification principles, such as weight, cost of 
service, density, volume of movement, liability to damage, 
etc. 

Mr. Collyer said the relation between the C. L. and the 
L. C. L. rating must be considered, as well as all of the other 
relationships and the other recognized classification prin- 
ciples. 

Mr. Fyfe cross-examined Mr. Carey on his exhibits and 
wanted to know if he did not think that as high or a 
higher> scale than the Shreveport scale might well be 
applied in Georgia, and the latter said he had made no 
study of the Shreveport scale and was not therefore pre- 
pared to answer. 

Mr. Billings, again resuming the stand and speaking for 
the Iron and Steel Institute and for the allied manufac- 
turers of iron and steel, and speaking of the mixing rule, 
said iron and steel articles should have a fairly liberal 
mixture, and that they did not care whether it was carried 
as rule ten or whether specific mixtures were provided, but 
that the highest rate and highest minimum would be satis- 
factory ‘to them. 

Speaking as to the application of rates as shown on 
page 51 of the consolidated book, he said it would not 
cover the particular situation involved in the application 
rule in the Southern Classification, but the classification 
could not agree to his interpretation, and said no trouble 
could arise. 

He objected to section 2 of rule 13, which provides for a 
$15 minimum charge per car. He said that for the con- 
venience of the carriers they load rails on stock cars 
which are small and which would otherwise move empty, 
movements of 20 tons at 50 cents per ton occurring. He 
was told it was put in on the order of the Director-General 
and he objected to the inclusion of the rule, which he con- 
sidered a war measure, in the classification, which would 
be for all times. 


As to rule 30 he said that in Official and Western terri- 
tories 500 pounds of dunnage was carried free, while in the 
south no provision was made for free dunnage, provision 
also being made in the tariffs in both Official and Western 
territories by which all dunnage was carried free in so far 
as iron and steel were concerned, such provision, however, 
not being made in the south. He said that 500 pounds is 
not enough dunnage under present conditions, and they 
want carried free all of the dunnage necessary to comply 
with M. C. B. rules and to bring about intensive loading 
of cars to help win the war. 


A. S. Lucas, assistant traffic manager, U. S. Cast Iron & 
Pipe Company, Birmingham, said all tariffs provide for 
actual net weight on cast iron pipe, thereby allowing for 
unlimited dunnage, a provision which the rule would 
change. He was ruled out of order, however, as no increase 
is proposed in the classification, 500 pounds of dunnage 
being authorized in the proposed book where none is now 
allowed, 

M. J. Molony of the Central Iron & Coal Company, Holt, 
Ala., representing also the Southern Pipe Association and 
other manufacturers, protested the proposed advance on 
cast iron pipe L. C. L. from sixth to fourth class, and he filed 
a number of exhibits purporting to show that the present 
sixth class rates in the south were on comparatively the 
Same level as the fourth class rates elsewhere. 

His protest also ran to the proposed advances on certain 
pipe fittings in the south, to the new rating given ferrules 


in this territory, and to the additional increase proposed .- 


on service boxes, on which a recent specific increase had 
been made. 

He stated that an agreement had been reached, at a con- 
ference in Baltimore Jess than six months ago, as to ratings 
and descriptions in this iron and steel list and he could 
not understand what had so greatly changed conditions 
Within this short time as to call for an increase in the 
rating from sixth to fourth class. 

Mr. Crosland said that the primary purpose of the iron 
and steel docket previously referred to was to bring about 
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the adoption of the Uniform Committee’s recommendations 
by the Southern Classification and not an attempt to apply 
established rating principles to the rates then in existence. 

Mr. Collyer questioned Mr. Molony as to just what pipe 
fittings really include and asked why some differentiation 
should not be made between those termed plain fittings, 
those with brass trimmings, and of those made of copper, 
brass or bronze, and Mr. Molony said some difference could 
in some instances be made, but he said they would carry 
ten-dollar hats or shoes at the same rate at which they 
carry two-dollar ones, and why thus differentiate in fittings? 

Mr. Steadwell said that the special iron rating in South- 
ern Classification was essentially a commodity rate, thus 
leaving but six classes, and he wanted to know where Mr. 
Molony would classify pipe fittings, and Mr. Molony said 
he could not think of classification except in connection 
with rates and that it would make no difference into what 
class cast iron pipe, for instance, was put; what they were ~ 
interested in was as to the rates produced thereby. As to 
all of the articles in the fittings list, from 85 to 90 per cent 
have some machine work done on them, the specific amount 
varying in numberless instances. 

Mr. Steadwell said there was no advance in ratings on 
iron or steel in carloads, the increases proposed being in 
the L. C. L. quantities, with a still higher rating on those 
made of copper, brass or bronze, or in the manufacture 
of which some of these other metals were used, and that 
the rating as originally adopted in 1906 was intended to 
cover only ordinary iron fittings, including a brass clean- 
out plug, brass stay rods béing added in 1909. 

A. F. Vandegrift, assistant manager traffic department, 
Louisville Board of Trade, said they were not opposed to 
a consolidated classification in so far as rules, etc., were 
concerned, but that they were epposed to the attempt to 
unify ratings without a necessary readjustment of rates, 
and they desired to protest the numerous advances, par- 
ticularly in the south. 

He said that on September 15 the Louisville Board of 
Trade, through its directors, had gone on record as being 
in favor of rule 10, as proposed. 

M. J. Parlin, traffic manager, Belknap Hardware and 
Manufacturing Company, Louisville, filed an exhibit show- 
ing the relationship of rates in 50-mile blocks in Official 
and in Southern territories, these blocks extending out a 
distance of 450 miles, this being worked out with special 
reference to the iron and steel list, this exhibit tending 
to prove that the fourth class basis in Official territory 
was much lower than the fourth class basis in the south, 
being lower even than the Southern sixth. 

Mr. Steadwell, in defending the proposed advances in 
the iron and steel list, repeated the statement previously 
made as to the preferential arrangement made with the 
old iron masters to enable them to develop their business, 
and he said that he had gathered from the evidence thus 
far produced that the objections raised were more as to 
the results that would follow than to the principles that 
had been followed in working up the proposed book. 

He said the measure of risk must be considered in mak- 
ing a classification, but that in all of his rate-making ex- 
perience he did not recall ever having considered liability, 
or risk, in the making of a specific rate. 

He filed an exhibit containing a list of typical articles 
it is proposed to rate at third class or higher, these arti- 
cles being comparable to many of those in the iron and 
steel list. 

He said that under the old scheme the rates on pig iron 
were based on its price per ton, the understanding being 
that the manufactured iron carload rate was to be 120 per 
cent of the pig iron rate and the L. C. L. rate 144 per cent 
and that the situation had reflected back through the 
classification, thus depressing the ratings, and their effort 
now is to put the ratings on a logical basis. 

At this point Examiner Disque told the classification men 


that, assuming that the Commission should deny the whole- 


sale general advances, he would like to have them think 
of those that ought to be excepted therefrom. 

Among the items which they felt should be permitted-to 
go in were: All changes necessary on account of changes 
in descriptions; all changes incident to the necessary 
changes; all changes where protest has been specific and 
full hearing had, such to be decided on their merits; 
items previously discussed on public docket on which 
ratings have been proposed that are lower than now 
shown; items docketed and discussed and not yet pub- 
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lished; minor changes as to which there has been no 
protest. F 

Mr. Collyer said that so far as the Official territory was 
concerned, he felt that each proposed change might be 
decided on its merits, just as it would be handled on an 
~ I, and S. dccket; that the committee had made these 
changes in gocd faith and for good reason and that it 
would be prepared to file with the Commission a full state- 
ment as to why each change was proposed, and would 
prefer that each be handled on its merit and without preju- 
dice. 

Mr. Fyfe said his position was the same. 

The examiner stated that if the classification men 
thought of any other items which they felt should be 
permitted to go in, under the assumption he named, he 
would like to have them’ by the time the Atlanta hearing 
was coneluded. 

As to the exceptions to the Southern Classification be- 
ing involved in this hearing, as broadened under the ex- 
aminer’s announcement, while it appears that they are not 
involved, it is understood that in a number of instances 
the exceptions to Southern Classification are, as a prac- 
tical matter, the identical provisions of certain classifica- 
tions and that, to this extent, they might be involved. 

Protest, as to proposed advances on locomotives on their 
own wheels, was entered by a number of witnesses, under 
the direction of Mr. Cotterill, during which there was con- 
siderable discussion as to the ability of the classification 
men to put in at this place all of their evidence, and the 
matter was finally passed when Mr. Cotterill, who was 
handling the mattor for the protestants, said he would go 
to the Washington hearings, where the classification men 
will put in their justification. 

Mr. Crosland said as to Southern dockets 92 and 93, 
concerning which there had been previous discussion, that 
they included 757 subjects covering 3,712 ratings, 803 of 
which were advances and 338 reductions. 


Hearing September 26. 


Numerous increases on specific commodities constituted 
the September 26 program, such commodities as saw 
blades, solder, and bush hooks being taken up by Traffic 
Manager Parlin of the Belknap Hardware Company, Louis- 
ville. Edgar Moulton of the New Orleans Traffic Bureau 
entered a general protest against certain advances. He 
was not sure about rule 10, but was willing to try it. 
Advances on iron and steel, as well as on molasses, syrup 
and shovels were protested by this witness. Horse-drawn 
vehicles, plow posts and wooden handles were protested 
by A. F. Vandegrift of Louisville. The hearing at Atlanta 
will probably end Friday night. 


ANOTHER RATE CHANGE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Another general change in railroad rates will go into 
effect about January 1 next if plans under consideration 
in the traffic division of the Railroad Administration ma- 
ture. Director Chambers is not ready to talk about the 
matter. To Senators Fletcher and Trammel, of Florida, 
and representatives of the Southern Traffic League, Sep- 
tember 24, he said, however, that shortly a mileage class 
scale for Southern Classification territory would be given 
to the public for consideration in connection with the 
consolidated classification book. Just what form the 
changes in Official and Western territories are to take 
cannot be set forth. 


The hope of the Administration is that hearings on the 
consolidated classification book can be completed in time 
to allow new rates to be stated and made operative by 
January 1. Mr. Chambers told his callers that the gen- 
eral effect of the mileage scale for the south would be 
about the same as the existing rates. In other words, 
that the change will not be intended as a revenue pro- 
ducer, but as something in the interest of uniformity. 


Accompanying the Florida senators in their call on the 
Director of Traffic were R. Hudson Burr, chairman of the 
Florida commission, W. S. Creighton, chairman of the 
executive committee of the Southern Traffic League, and 
M. M. Caskie, president of that organization. 

Specifically they called on Mr. Chambers to get a defi- 
nite answer to the question as to whether the proposed 
consolidated classification cancels the exceptions to the 
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existent Southern Classification and abolishes state classi- 
fications. They were told that it does. 

The southern men came to Washington because, tiiey 
said, they could not understand the proceedings at At. 
lanta, because Examiner Disque would not allow them to 
discuss the exceptions, state classifications, or ratings in 
relation to rates. When he ruled that they could not go 
into state classifications and exceptions, they wired to 
Secretary McGinty of the Commission, to Director Cham- 
bers and to Director Prouty. The answers they received, 
they believe, conflict with each other, and a visit to Wash- 
ington was undertaken as a means of obtaining light. 

“Your wire date. Exceptions not now in issue,” is what 
Mr. McGinty told them. 

“Investigation before Interstate Commerce Commission 
on consolidated classification does not affect exceptions 
to classification. No changes will be made in exceptions 
except after opportunity to shippers to be heard,” is what 
Director Prouty told the League. 

“Proposed consolidated classification as result of de- 
mands for uniform classification is intended to be only 
classification applicable to all traffic, both state and inter- 
state. What are known as exceptions to classifications 
are to be considered as commodity rates and should not 
be handled at hearing on classification, but consideration 
will be given by joint traffic committees of railroads and 
shippers to necessity of continuing rates now covered by 
exceptions in form of commodity rates,” is what Director 
Chamvers wired. 

It was the Chambers message that stirred the southern 
men to action. If, as Mr. Chambers said, the consolidated 
book is to be the only classification for both state and 
interstate business, then the Florida classification would 
disappear. The proposed classification specifically cancels 
the existing Southern Classification. Florida does business 
on exceptions to Southern Classification and Florida classi- 
fication. The first brings the traffic to Jacksonville and the 
latter to destinations beyond. Cancellation of the existing 
Southern Classification would carry with it the exceptions 
on which Florida does 90 per cent of her business and result 
in increases from 10 to 603 per cent. These percentages 
are calculated from Jacksonville to Ocala, Lake City, 
Kissimmee and Arcadia, four typical destinations, as they 
are called in the Florida commission’s protest to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 


These increases would be on top of increases up to 
Jacksonville, averaging 67 per cent for all items. The 
average increase on each increased rating is calculated 
by the Southern Traffic League to be 113 per cent. That 
same body believes the changes in classification proposed 
in the interest of uniformity would be equivalent to an 
increase of 15 per cent in all rates, over and above the 
increases ordained in General Order No. 28. The great 
difference between the average increase for all items in 
the book, 67 per cent, and the estimate as to all rates is 
due to the fact that there are thousands of commodity 
rates in the south. The changes in the classification book 
would add nothing to them, hence the modesty of the 
increase, were it spread over the whole body of rates, in 
comparison with its size when limited to the class rates. 

The Florida senators accompanied the League members, 
not particdlarly as Florida men, but as representatives of 
the senators from southern states, whose protest last June 
caused the Railroad Administration to recede from its 
order bringing all state rates up to the level of inter 
state rates for the same general territory. They notified 
Director General McAdoo at that time that they would not 
stand for the substitution of interstate rates for state 
rates as the foundation on which to make the ordained 
advance of 25 per cent. 

The southern senators were expected to make a like 
protest against the proposal to abolish state classifications. 
They made an engagement for a talk with Director-Gen- 
eral McAdoo September 27. The Southern Traffic League 
people aver that practically all the interior business in 
the south is done on state classifications; that there is no 
emergency calling for the raising of revenue; and that 
the words “uniform classification’ have always been ul- 
derstood to mean uniformity of descriptions, rules and 
regulations for packing, and so forth, and not uniformity 
of ratings, because the relationship between first and 


lower classes in the south always has been closer than the 
relationship of the classes in Official and Western. 
The point made by those who called on Director Cham- 
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pers September 24 is that it was useless to try to hold 
hearings on the proposed classification in advance of any 
assurance that the exceptions to the Southern Classifica- 
tion were to be continued in the form of commodity rates. 
He was inclined to agree with them and assured them 
that at the hearing November 12, in Washington, they 
will have the new mileage scale to use in connection with 
their discussion of the proposed classification. 

What effect the concession to the Southern Classifica- 
tion territory shippers will have on the shippers in other 
parts of the country is problematical. Their testimony all 
went on the assumption that existing rates would be con- 
tinued under the proposed classification. The fact that 
some kind of change was in contemplation was not known 
at the time the hearings were held. 

Up to the time Director Chambers told the southern 
men about the mileage scale that is to be promulgated 
soon, no Official of the Railroad Administration had ever 
admitted that mileage rates were in contemplation. The 
feet that work of some kind was being done with mileage 
scales has been published in The Traffic World, merely, 
however, as gossip worth hearing, and entitled only to 
the weight which might be attached to mere reports. 

Charles E. Elmquist, representing state commissions, 
noting the fact that such reports were in circulation, made 
it his business, a short time ago, to interview various offi- 
cials. All he obtained was assurances that nothing was 
in contemplation. 

When Director Chambers’s plans are complete, tentative 
mileage scales probably. will be submitted for the con- 
sideration of shippers at hearings to be held by the Com- 
mission similar to those now being held on the con- 
solidated classification. 
ject to change. 

The proposed scales naturally will abolish the state 
scales on which the twenty-five per cent advance was 
pased. The theory on which they have been framed is 
that the present revenue is about enough, but if that is 
to be carried out the New York-Chicago scale must come 
down a little, while state scales will go up. Such a re- 
duction of that basic scale is not really expected, so the 
net effect will be an increase of rates applicable on state 
business. , 


PUBLICITY FOR RATE CHANGES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Director Chambers has decided to prepare a public file 
of abstracts of freight rate authorities issued by him. 
It may be consulted in his office, on the tenth floor of the 
Interstate Commerce building. The rate authorities will 
not themselves be placed in the file prepared for the 
public, but if any question arises as to the meaning of 
an abstract, the original document will probably be placed 
at the disposal of the person who cannot understand the 
scope or significance of the abstract. The abstracts will 
be prepared immediately after the approval of the au- 
thority, which, of course, is merely the technical name 
for an order from the Director of Traffic telling a freight 
traffic committee to publish a tariff or tariffs in accord- 
ance with the direction. 

Arrangements for the publication of rate authorities 
went into effect September 27. On that day abstracts of 
thirty-three orders to make changes were given to the 
public. One of them directs the restoration on statutory 
notice of the relationship of class and commodity rates 
from New England territory on the one hand; to C. F. A. 
and Twin Cities’ territories on the other, broken by rates 
put in as a result of G. O. No. 28. Another orders the 
establishment of a rate of 2.75 cents on sand and gravel 
from Waukesha to Chicago so as to re-establish the dif- 
ferential relationship. Another cancels the special switch- 
ing rate between South Chicago and Grand Crossing. Its 
plece will be taken by the rate carried in Lowrie’s I. C. C. 
41, thereby making the switching rates in the Chicago 
district uniform. 

In a general way of speaking these authorities are the 
equivalent of the fifteenth section permits heretofore 
granted by the Commission. They are evidence that new 
tariffs will be placed on the Commission’s files, together 
with a summary of the main facts that will be found 
Within the tariffs, when filed. 

Great pressure has been exerted on Directors Prouty 
and Chambers to provide for publicity so that shippers 
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would have some notice as to what changes were to be 
made in rates. The pressure was much greater than gen- 
erally known. Under the practice of the Railroad Admin- 
istration, the notice given to the public in the tariffs 
prepared under the orders of Directors Chambers and 
Prouty have been either one or five days. That is to say, 
the rates have become effective before shippers in parts 
of the country other than on the rails of the carriers over 
which the new rates are to apply could have any notice 
that any kind of change had been made. 

This arrangement may be regarded as a redemption of 
the ‘promise made at the meeting of the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League at Buffalo in August by Luther M. 
Walter, assistant to Director Prouty. At that time Mr. 
Walter announced that no rate authorities would be issued 
without the approval of Director Prouty. The announce- 
ment meant that the power to order changes in rates 
had been circumscribed to the point where there would 
be no change in rates unless Directors Chambers and 
Prouty were in agreement as to what should be done, un- 
less the Director-General himself issued the order. 

The idea at the time was that the rate authorities 
would be. given to the public certainly by the committee 
and probably either by Director Chambers or by Director 
Prouty. There was opposition to their publication in 
Washington in advance of their promulgation by the rate 
committees, on the ground that if they were given out 
in Washington opposition might be developed which would 
not appear if the rate committee dealing with the matter 
had an opportunity to handle the matter in detail—that 
is, if the committee had the opportunity to announce the 
decision of the Director of Traffic and to soothe those 
inclined to object by talking with them. 

Promulgation in Washington, it was thought by those 
uncertain as to whether the publicity should be given in 
Washington, might result in objections being filed there 
instead of with the traffic committees. The main idea 
of the traffic division officials has been that nothing 
should come to Washington except through the traffic 
committees, and by the same sign.that nothing should go 
to the public except through them. 

Shippers made the point that the practice of the traffic 
officials made it impossible for them to receive definite 
information as to what was being done until after it was 
done. They desired to be advised as to what was being 
proposed. They wanted the same opportunity under gov- 
ernment operation, for the study of proposed changes in 
rates, as had been afforded under private operation. Un- 
der private operation no change in rates could be made 
in less than thirty days except by permission of the Com- 
mission. The carriers had to disclose their plans to that 
body, at least, before the law was amended. Under the 
Railroad Administration, the rule was to issue the order 
changing a rate and have the tariff filed and made effect- 
ive on one or five days’ notice, all of which would be over 
before any shipper could even have a look at the tariff. 

This method of doing business, at first, was justified 
on the ground that the traffic men were the best judges 
as to what changes were needed to meet the situation 
caused by the issuance of General Order No. 28, which, in 
itself, was issued to meet the expense of the increase 
in wages of trainmen, the higher cost of materials, and 
the terrific expenses caused by the weather and military 
congestion of last winter. There was also an inclination 
to argue that most of the opposition to rate changes came 
from “professional” traffic managers and lawyers for 
shippers. In other words, that it was a fostered and pro- 
moted opposition instead of one caused by the quality 
of the changes themselves. 


But for a month or more the traffic officials have been 
convinced that the opposition was based on solid ground 
and they have been less inclined to deal in an arbitrary 
way. Their first thought was to give the public an op- 
portunity to study the rate authorities at the traffic com- 
mittee offices. Now, however, they are willing to have 
the studies made in Washington and to have information 
as to changes sent out from the central office of the Ad- 
ministration. 


RAILROAD CONTROL AFTER WAR 


Samuel Untermeyer, the New York lawyer, who repre- 
sents the railroad security holders in the making of rail- 
road contracts with the government, and Francis H. Sis- 
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son, vice-president of the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, spoke before the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion in Chicago September 24 on the subject of govern- 
ment control and ownership of the railroads. 

Mr. Sisson, affirming that government control and op- 
eration has not yet proved itself superior to private op- 
eration, advocated a system of regional railways, with 
wasteful competition eliminated and perhaps with gov- 
ernment guaranty of investment returns. 

Mr. Sisson, who, prior to his present connection, was a 
railroad “publicity man,” did not agree that “the future 
value of railroad securities will be determined during the 
period of government operation,” and thought this will be 
“still less in the period of transition from government 
back to private ownership by the compensation which 
the government may pay the companies or by the way 
in which it may maintain the properties.” He thought 
“as the prospect of the return of the railways to their 
owners, as the act contemplates, becomes more imminent, 
the ratio between earnings and expenses will become a 
more-and more important factor in determining the value 
of the securities.” 

He also thought “railroad stocks would be placed in 
the same class as railroad bonds, since, with their earn- 
ings definitely limited and guaranteed, speculative pos- 
sibilities will be largely eliminated from them and their 
prices should not greatly fluctuate.” 

Mr. Sisson insisted that the government, in its own 
operation of the roads having found both freight and pas- 
senger returns inadequate, would never return to the pre- 
war rates. 

“The excess tendency on the part of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration to take unto itself unction for having saved 
the railroads,” said he, “would be more convincing if it did 
not seem to ignore the fundamental facts, The spectacle 
afforded the public is simply that of one government agency 
priding itself upon its part in saving our transportation 
system from a disaster which other government agencies 
forced upon it. Moreover, it is priding itself upon its work 
in effecting economies through the elimination of competi- 
tion, the pooling of operation, and the removal of state 
interference, together with the raising of rates, all of which 
steps had been strenuously advocated by the railroads 
themselves for years, and through political agencies denied. 
The assumption of any superior wisdom or merit by the 
federal Administration for undertaking, through the power 
given it, the reforms which students of transportation have 
advocated for a decade, is hardly warranted.” 

The subject of Mr. Untermeyer’s address was “The 
Operating Contract and the Future of Railroad Securities 
Thereunder.” Following is a digest of it: 


“The question you have invited me to answer is one of 
exceeding perplexity, that is more easily put than answered. 
It involves so many unknown factors and depends so largely 
upon the manner in which the Railroad Administration 
will administer its sweeping autocratic powers under the 
operating contract that any conclusion must necessarily 
rest largely upon conjecture. The logic of the situation 
and the plans that have already been put into execution 
would, however, indicate that these powers are intended 
to be exercised and I accordingly feel impelled to discuss 
the subject on that assumption. 


“But with every allowance for the fair start that has 
been made with this experiment in that respect it would be 
unsafe and unsound to predicate the final outcome upon 
the human or political life and power of any single indi- 
vidual. We are here today and are gone tomorrow. The 
problem must be analyzed in its wider aspects, from the 
standpoint of the powers that have been delegated by the 
contract. We have no right to assume that they will not 
be exercised. The status of the security holders must be 
judged by what may be lawfully done under the contract 
and not by speculating on what will be done. 

“Viewed in that aspect I greatly regret that I have no 
very cheerful or encouraging answer to your question to 
bring you, in the light of the operating contracts that are 
being entered into with the government, and for reasons 
that will be hereafter stated. There is, however, ample 
ground for consolation in the reflection that the future is 
shrouded in uncertainty and that the opinion of the indi- 
vidual is valuable only to the extent of the validity of the 
arguments by which it is supported. 

“The era of constructive railroad legislation began with 
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the creation of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Their 
powers at the beginning were practically negligible, but 
were expanded from time to time until they are now ail- 
embracing, but none too broad if wisely administered. 

“The states followed with remedial laws, not without 
violent opposition from the railroad men, who in many of 
the states, and particualrly in the East, still firmly held 
the reins of political domination, so that the West, as usual, 
far outstripped the East in placing restrictive regulations 
upon their statute books. 

“The people were at last beginning to fully know their 
power. As flashes of lightning from a clear sky illumine 
the darkness, they were now able to see the foul spots and 
that their hands were free and they lost no further time in 
throwing off the yoke that had been so long wound around 
their necks that they had believed it to be one of the nat- 
ural and incurable ills of existence. Then they arose in 
their new-found wrath and began to wreak their vengeance 
in response to this awakened public sentiment, and the 
pendulum started swinging violently the other way. 

“Having long since reached the boundary of just regula- 
tion and reform (except as to security issues by the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission as to which authority should 
have been granted), the Commission apparently believes 
that the pendulum of public opinion has continued to 
swing against the roads, which, in my judgment, is not the 
fact. 

“It has accordingly, in response to what I regard as a 
mistaken conception of public sentiment, continued to pur- 
sue a consistent policy of keeping the roads on the verge 
of starvation and barely within the constitutional limita- 
tions against the confiscation of property in the fixing of 
rates, until as the result of that policy they were, at the 
time the control and operation of the properties were taken 
over by the government, in the financial condition graphic- 
ally described by the Director-General in the following 
language: 

“<“These conditions, together with the necessity railroads 
would have faced for raising wages and the difficulty of 
borrowing money, would probably have resulted in the 
failure of some of the most important railroad companies 
in the country to meet their obligations under private 
management.’ 

“If that be true as to prosperous roads (and it is unfor- 
tunately only too true—and more), what shall be said of 
the less prosperous roads that together constitute the great 
bulk of mileage of the country! 

“T now propose with your permission to discuss the con- 


‘ tract from five points of view, but it must be clearly under- 
. Stood that nothing that I may say is intended to carry by 


words or implication any criticism upon the Railroad Ad- 
ministration for the present form of contract. The security 
holders have fought their fight for better protection against 
the rigors of the contract and have received long, patient 
and painstaking consideration, have won on many rela- 
tively minor points that are now embodied in the contract, 
but have been unable to secure relief on two vital and 
fundamental features on which the greatest insistence was 
placed. 

“1. Does the contract conform to the President’s Procla- 
mation on which the roads were taken over? If not, to 
what extent is it a departure? 

“2. What assurance does the contract furnish of the 
continuance during federal control of (a) interest pay- 
ments and (b) of dividends? 

“3. What may be and what is likely to be the financial 
condition of the roads upon their return to private control, 
if they are returned? 

_ “4. Are they likely to be returned? Or is federal owner- 
ship to be the probable outcome? 

“5. If we are to have federal ownership, what will be 
the probable basis of compensation payable to the roads 
for their properties and to what extent will the measure of 
compensation be injuriously affected by the provisions of 
the contract? 

“The fundamental questions upon which the security 
holders asked that the government join with them in se- 
curing a friendly judicial construction of the law, which 
the government declined to do, are as follows: 

“(a) By the terms of subdivision (a) of section 3 of the 


contract, known as the ‘Acceptance Clause,’ the carrier is 
required to accept the annual compensation which the se 
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curity holders say was intended as an equivalent only for 
the proper use, possession, control and operation of the 
property during federal control, not only ‘in full adjust- 
ment, settlement, satisfaction and discharge of any and all 
claims and rights at law or in equity which it now has or 
hereafter can have for the taking possession of its property 
and for the use, control and operation thereof during fed- 
eral control,’ to which there is no objection, but further 
(to which there has been the gravest objection)—‘and for 
any loss and damage to its business or traffic by reason of 
the diversion thereof or otherwise, which has been or may 
be caused by said taking or by said possession, use, control 
and operation.’ 


“If federal ownership should be the outcome of federal 
control the security holders may well fear that this pro- 
vision will also prove disastrous to the roads when they 
are called upon to make their claims for compensation. It 
may then be contended by the government that when the 
carrier agreed that its physical property might be returned 
to it with its operations abandoned, its traffic diverted and 
its value as a going concern destroyed, it can no longer 
claim compensation for those intangible values without 
which the roadbed and equipment have a mere scrap value, 
and that in any of these events even its physical assets 
may be valued as abandoned property. 


“J refrain from expressing an opinion as to the wisdom 
or unwisdom of the roads, or of any of them, in electing to 
make the contract as against resting upon their constitu- 
tional right to just compensation. That, too, would depend 
to some extent upon whether, in the absence of an agree- 
ment, section 6 can be construed as granting to the gov- 
ernment the right to charge the cost of additions and ex- 
tensions for purely war purposes against the carrier, with- 
out its consent and against its protest, at current prices of 
labor and materials, and whether, if so construed, the sec- 
tion violates the constitutional prohibition, even though 
the carrier is permitted thereafter to prove and recover its 
loss, measured not by the fair value to it of such additions 
and expenditures, but by the cost thereof to the govern- 
ment. We are here dealing with the problem on the as- 
sumption that the contraet has been made and these ques- 
tions become pertinent only in their bearing on the future 
of the carriers on that assumption. 


“4, The probable operating and financial condition of 
the roads at the end of federal control are, of course, the 
chief concerns of those interested in them, vastly more 
important to them than the amount of compensation pay- 
able during the uncertain tenure of federal control. There 
is room for all manner of speculation on these subjects. 
That the roads that are continued in operation will be in 
at least as good physical condition as when taken over to 
the extent to which they are not dismembered, except as to 
the business that is diverted from them may, I think, be 
reasonably assumed. The danger is rather that many of 
them will be in better condition and with more equipment, 
better roadbed and heavier rails than they can afford and 
better than their normal requirements demand. 


“5. For me government ownership has no terrors. I in- 
clude in that statement, not only the railroads, but the 
telegraphs, telephones and the natural resources, such as 
our deposits of coal, iron, copper and oil and our forests, 
that of right are the heritage of the entire people and 
should never have been allowed to go from them. This 
view is, I know, opposed to that held by most of you, as it 
is contrary to that of the Security Holders’ Committee that 
I have been representing in negotiating the contract be- 
tween the government and the railroads, and I would not 
refer to it here but for the fact that to my mind it is an 
essential feature of the discussion, as I am sure you will 
agree after hearing what I have to say. After all, whilst 
the lawyer sells his services to his client, he does not sell 
his views on economic questions nor his freedom to be a 
loyal, sincere citizen according to his own lights. 

“We may as well realize that as an aftermath of this war 
much of the inequality and injustice of the old social order 
will be gone, never to return, and begin now to adjust our- 
Selves to the new conditions that are upon us. 


“But to return to our subject: How are the security 
holders of the railroads likely to fare under government 
Ownership in the light of this contract, if I am right in 
assuming that they will be in a helpless condition because 
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of its sweeping powers and of what is necessarily intended 
to be done under it? 

“Here again the entire field of conjecture is open, but 
there are signposts along the road. Reference has already 
been made to the possible effect of the provisions of the 
contract on those properties, the operations of which are 
destroyed, abandoned or materially curtailed. Not only 
will the government be able to return the properties bereft 
of their chief element of value and be furnished the basis 
for valuing them for the purpose of acquisition on the 
quasi-confiscatory basis, but far more serious in its results 
may be the valuation placed upon the tangible assets in the 
light of these provisions. 

“6. Assuming that the peril from this source has been 
overcome and that the properties will be justly valued, the 
next question that occurs to the present and future in- 
vestor is as to the basis and method of compensation that 
will in that event be adopted. Here we have something ofa 
premonition as to the attitude of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, if, as is probable, the valuation is placed un- 
der its jurisdiction, in what is being done in connection 
with the valuation of the properties that is now and has 
been for four years or more under way by the Commission 
under the act of Congress providing for such a valuation. 

“7, Having ascertained the basis of compensation, in 
what way is the government likely to offer to pay for the 
properties? To pay outright in cash would seem imprac- 
ticable in view of our financial condition at the end of the 
war, nor would it be necessary or profitable to either 
party. The most logical and probable method would seem 
to be to guarantee interest and dividends on the outstand- 
ing securities to an amount that would yield a reasonable 
rate of return on the values of the properties, or for the 
government to issue in exchange its own long-term securi- 
ties at rates of interest that would give to them a par value 
having regard to their greater market and intrinsic value 
as government obligations. 

“8. The difficulties will be encountered when it comes 
ot fixing values on properties representing capital invest- 
ment that are out of proportion to their net operating 
revenues. Will their compensation be regulated by the 
investment or the returns? Probably by a combination of 
both elements. Whatever the results, they could also be 
compensated by government guarantees equivalent to a re- 
turn on whatever is found to be the selling or condemna- 
tion value. ‘ ' 

“Government ownership at a fair price will be far more 
advantageous for the government and infinitely better and 
vastly more just to the security holders than federal con- 
trol under the onerous conditions of this contract. Strange 
to say, the time has come when instead of looking forward 
to it with dread and misgiving as the entering wedge of a 
Socialist state we should contemplate it as a relief from 
intolerable hardship. 

“Reviewing the problem in all its various aspects, there 
may be reasonably deduced from the situation the con- 
clusions: (1) that the well-secured bonds of prosperous 
roads are not likely to suffer substantial shrinkage; (2) 
that the at present indifferently secured bonds will be 
subject to serious deterioration in value; (3) that the 
established dividend paying stocks will be somewhat in- 
juriously affected, and (4) that the values of the non- 
dividend earning stocks will to a large extent be elimi- 
nated. 

“The prospects cannot be said to be alluring, but if we 
are prepared to meet the worst there is always the hope 
that we have been taking counsel of our fears and that 
after all they may not be realized. There is also the cold 
consolation, which I do not believe will be the result, that 
government operation may prove so expensive and un- 
popular or so unsuccessful that the roads will be returned 
and that the government, having by experience learned 
something of the injustice that has been done to the roads 
and the public by a policy of inadequate rates, will con- 
clude that it is good business to treat them fairly and thus 
to attract investors and secure the best service. Let us, 
therefore, whilst prepared for the worst, hope for the best 
cutcome of this stupendous epochal experiment.” 


The Commission has permitted the Illinois Coal Traffe 
Bureau to intervene and be treated as a party thereto 
in case 10231, Chamber of Commerce of Cedar Rapids, 
Ia., vs. William G. McAdoo, Director-General of Railroads. 
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SHORT LINE CONTRACT REJECTED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The American Short Line Association Committee, Sept. 
24, rejected the form of contract offered by the Director- 
General’s advisers and will undertake to see him with a 
view to obtaining a promise of what they call “decent 
treatment.” The proposed contract, the short line men 
say, would not even assure them existing divisions, respect 
for routing of cars, car supply, or any of the other guar- 
antees of fair treatment desired by them. 

Officials of the Railroad Administration had believed 
their troubles about contracts for compensation were nearly 
over. The big railroads are moving rapidly toward sign- 
ing the standard forms prepared in the four months of 
negotiation following the enactment of the federal control 
law. At the time this was written the Santa Fe and the 
Burlington, two of the most prosperous roads, were on the 
point of signing. The negotiations with the committee 
representing the American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion had gone so far that the Director-General’s advisers 
were considering the criticisms the short line committee 
had prepared for application to the standard form of con- 
tract submitted to it by lawyers for the Director-General. 

The hardest thing remaining to be done, it was thought, 
was the making of agreements concerning the amount of- 
the compensation to be paid to the big lines, the net op- 
erating incomes of which were not large enough in the 
three-year test period to be considered an adequate re- 
turn to the owners of property which had been deprived 
thereof and necessarily of the opportunity to make ade- 
quate returns for themselves in the boom times caused by 
the unprecedented demand for transportation. 

The representatives of nearly every one of the railroads 
coming within that designation mentioned sums as com- 
pensation which, to the Railroad Administration officials, 
seemed foolishness, coming from men who themselves had 
not been able, in times of peace in this country, but of 
unbounded prosperity produced by the war demands of 
the belligerents, to earn an income that, if met by this 
government during the period of the war, would be the 
essence of generosity. In fact, Clifford Thorne and other 
opponents of the three year test period legislation objected 
to it because they believed the proposed allowances to 
the railroads would be too high. In particular, they ob- 
jected to the government guaranteeing to the Burlington 
and other prosperous roads an income during the time 
this country is at war greater, they said, than they had 
ever had except in the boom year, 1916. 

For a time it looked as if the Railroad Administration 
would not offer as much as the average for the three years, 
but after the big roads agreed to the clauses in the con- 
tract that leave the President the judge as to the items 
that shall be charged against the “just compensation” for 
“deferred maintenance,” extensions, improvements and 
betterments, the tender made to the prosperous companies 
was the maximum allowed by the federal control act. 


Unless the President decides that the prosperous roads 
did not keep themselves in good condition and that money 
for maintenance must be taken from the “just compensa- 
tion,” they will obtain the sums which opponents of the 
federal control bill said would be in excess of what would 
be reasonable. 

Although there is no definite and admittedly unbridge- 
able break between the Railroad Administration and the 
short lines in the matter of a contract for government 
operation of the little railroads, there is a great fear among 
the committeemen representing the American Short Line 
Railroad Association that, if they are to obtain anything 
near what they consider fair treatment from Director- 
General McAdoo’s advisers, they must procure more pointed 
legislation from Congress. Some doubt whether, in view 
of the construction placed on legislation already enacted, 
more legislation would do much good. All the short lines 
claim to be asking is that their government treat them as 
well as they were treated by their trunk line connections. 

The short line men agree that their properties cannot 
continue as going concerns under present conditions. They 
do not believe the contract proposed by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration gives them necessary relief. They beileve 


their rights and relations to roads under government con- 
trol must be definitely fixed. 


They believe that cannot be 
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done unless a valid contract—one which recognizes the fact 
that the law requires that each road connecting or compet- 
ing with a government controlled road has been taken 
over—is made, guaranteeing each short line the following: 

“1. Right to solicit routing orders and to have same re- 
spected by all lines operated by the Director-General. 

“2. Provisions definitely fixing the manner in which un- 
routed freight shall be handled so as to give a fair propor- 
tion to the short line road. 

“3. Not less than same arbitraries and percentages of 
joint rates, both freight and passenger, each contracting 
road had at the commencement of federal control. 

“4. Where rates are or have been increased, the com- 
pany to receive a proportion of all such increased rate or 
rates, percentages at least as high as those it received at 
the commencement of federal control. ’ 

“5. Increase of divisions where operating cost is in- 
creased by the government. 

“6. An equitabel allotment of cars, per diem rental for 
which shall apply only after free time now allowed to ship- 
pers shall have expired. 

“7, Right to have repair of engines and cars of the 
company made in shops of government operated roads at 
a stipulated profit in excess of actual cost. 

“8. Reparation for substantial loss occasioned by em- 
bargoes, priority orders, etc. 

“9, Inclusion of company’s road in published routes and 
tariffs covering territory in which the road is situated. 

“10. Exchange of free transportation as between the 
company’s road and lines with which it immediately con- 
nects in the same manner and under same regulations as 
passes are allowed to be issued as between lines under 
government operation. 

“11. Right to use purchasing agencies of government 
without discrimination.” 

The essentials made in the contract proposed by the 
government, as outlined by the short line men, are as fol- 
lows: 


“1. Same arbitraries and percentages of joint rates as 
company received before federal control, subject to a de- 
cision of the Interstate Commerce Commission as to whether 
or not they are unfair. 

“2. Same proportion of increased rates. 


“3. Equitable allotment of cars at per diem rentals now 
in effect or as they may be established from time to time. 

“4, Guarantee that company shall receive same propor- 
tion of competitive traffic as it has of the total of such 
— for average of the three fiscal years, 1915, 1916 and 
1917. 


“5. Right to use, so far as practicable, purchasing. agen- 
cies of Director-General. 

“6. Right to have repairs done in shops of connecting 
lines to same extent as was enjoyed before federal control 
at reasonable prices. 


“7. No discrimination in the matter of publishing tariffs 
and routing; company to be treated in same manner as 
trunk lines in same territory in all publications of rates, 
tariffs and routing. 

“As to such subjects as are proposed to be covered by 
the contract you present, it is objectionable in the follow- 
ing particulars: 

“a. Authorizes a review and readjustment of divisions 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, whereas we in- 
sist there shall be no disturbance of existing divisions. 


“b. Makes the company’s proportion of increased rates 
dependent upon divisions the Interstate Commerce Com: 
mission may ultimately fix as fair. 


“ce. Allows no free time on cars. 


“d. Prohibits routing and limits competitive traffic the 
company may receive to the same average it received for 
the three years, 1915, 1916 and 1917. 


“e, Confines such repairs as may be done in shops of 
connecting lines to same amount as was enjoyed before 
federal control and at reasonable prices. Such work has 
always been done on a cost plus basis. What the foreman 
of a trunk line shop would consider reasonable might in 
fact be very unreasonable. The government cannot pos 
sibly lose on a cost plus basis. Its policy is not to make 
money out of the short line roads, but to help them in the 
present emergency.” 
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New Devices, Suggestions, and Methods for Increasing Efficiency 
in Freight Handling and Other Branches of Traffic Work 


Efficiency in Traffic 


HEAVY LOADING OF LUMBER 


Editor The Traffic World: 


I noticed in the issue of The Traffic World for Sept. 
7, 1918, on page 504, that the Choctaw Lumber Company 
of Broken Bow, Okla., is endeavoring to claim the cham- 
pionship for heavy loading of cars. While I must say it 
has made a fairly good showing, however, I am atteching 
hereto a photograph of a car of timbers loaded by the 
Bowman-Hicks Lumber Company, an industry in our line. 
This car contains 38,300 feet of 12x12s and 6x12s, which 
weighed net 148,600 pounds. While the car loaded by 
the Choctaw Lumber Company had a greater number of 
feet loaded on it, still the load consisted of 1 and 2 inch 
lumber, while this car contained larger timbers. If con- 
sistent, will ask that you please show in the next issue 
of The Traffic World this photograph and, if any lumber 


mill can beat this, we would be glad to hear from them. 
Yours for the Fourth Liberty Loan, 
L. J. Achee, 
Supt. and Auditor, Oakdale & Gulf Ry. Co. 
Oakdale, La., Sept. 20, 1918. 


HEAVY LOADING OF CARS 


The Southern Pine Association has issued the following 
to members, under date of September 23: 

“We again wish to impress upon you the great im- 
portance of constant attention to the complete loading 
of all equipment. In these war times it cannot be ex- 
pected that any improvements or additions will be made 
by the railroads to their roadways and equipment, and it 
is quite natural that a car shortage exists. It is therefore 
up to us to get the greatest measure of efficiency out of 
the facilities which we have. 

“The government earnestly requests the co-operation of 
all shippers in this respect. Load all cars full, and ask 
your customers to allow you to ship them full carloads. 

“Another step toward the conservation of transportation 
energy is endeavoring not to make the railroad remove: a 
car of heavy capacity from your siding and substitute 
therefor a car of lighter capacity. If these suggestions 
were followed generally, it would mean minimum tons of 
dead weight per train, and the transportation energy of 
the country would thereby be applied directly to the point 
Where it is most needed. 


“Anyone who sends forward a partially loaded car is 
interfering by just that much with the successful prose- 
cution of the war. As the primary purpose of all true 


Americans these days is to bring the war as quickly as 
possible to a successful end, we feel quite sure subscribers 
will bend every effort to expedite maximum loading.” 


OMAHA RETURN LOADS BUREAU 


J. M. Gillan, manager of the industrial bureau of the 
Omaha Chamber of Commerce and secretary-treasurer of 
the Omaha Return Loads Bureau, writes as follows of the 
latter: 

“This bureau was organized by the industrial depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Commerce. I called the first 
meeting of truck operators and merchants on June 25. 
We met at the Chamber of Commerce, having about 20 


truck operators and the same number of merchants and 
shippers at that meeting. We elected W. W. Koller of 
the Gordon Fireproof Warehouse and Van Company chair- 
man of the meeting and Mr. Koller proved to be an ex- 
cellent worker and has rendered very valuable assistance 
in the organization of this bureau from the very begin 
ning. We held two meetings in August, at which the 
plans and objects of the organization were explained to 
those who attended from the surrounding towns and coun- 
try, and on September 6, having financed the byreau for 
three months by voluntary subscriptions, we elected offi- 
cers as follows: 

“F. L. Nesbit, president; W. W. Koller, vice-president; 
J. M. Gillan, secretary-treasurer: additional directors. J. 
L. Woods of Glenwood, Ia.; Henry Ogram, Fremont, Neb.; 
F. H. Pollock, Plattsmouth, Neb.; and Warwick Saunders, 
Omaha. 

“We have employed C. E. Stallard as office manager 
and have established an office at 407 South Tenth street, 
which is equipped with desk, telephone, filing cases, sta- 
tionery, etc. We have now registered as members of the 
Return Loads Bureau about 70 truck operators and about 
60 merchants and manufacturers. We have two regularly 
established lines running out from Omaha, each having 
three or four trucks running every day and reaching 
points 40 miles distant. We have many other lines that 
are running somewhat irregularly, but we hope to get 
them working on a regular schedule in the near future. 

“Very few of our roads are paved, but we feel that the 
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business of rural auto truck transportation is making good 
headway in this vicinity, particularly with regard to trans- 
portation of live stceck to our great packing center on 
the south side. During the seven months ending August 
1 there were 162,361 head of cattle, hogs and sheep hauled 
into South Omaha by auto trucks. Kansas City received 
€5,926 head, St. Louis 16,098 head, Chicago 8,560 head. 
You will note that South Omaha, or south side as we 
now call it, because it is all Omaha, received more live 
stock by auto truck by almost double than Kansas City, 
St. Louis and Chicago. 

“We are making some headway on securing return loads 
for these haulers, but there are some difficulties to be 
overcome. The live stock truck is not always in condi- 
tion to haul other merchandise, owing to the accumulation 
of filth and rubbish, but we are making arrangements for 
washing facilities at the yards, and hope that will over- 
come to some extent this difficulty. They are also en- 
deavoring to get the country merchant in the habit of 
ordering his shipment by auto truck. Our wholesalers and 
jobbers are more than willing to send goods by auto trucks 
to points within 50 or 60 miles of Omaha, because they 
save time and avoid annoyances in delivery, but it is 
necessary to get the country merchant in the habit of 
ordering by auto truck. 

“The officers of the bureau have made several trips to 
surrounding towns along certain traffic roads which 
promise good results, and we will continue to make these 
trips with a view to stirring up a more general interest 
in the work of the bureau among truck operators and 
country merchants and farmers.” 


. TRUCK OWNERS’ CONFERENCE 


An interesting feature of the sessions of the fifth Na- 
tional Truck Owners’ Conference at Detroit, September 
19 and 20, was the address delivered by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Barrett Andrews, U. S. A., motor transport division, on the 
subject, “How Uncle Sam Uses His Motor Trucks.” Ex- 
perienced in the intricate problems of motor truck trans- 
port, both in the United States and in France directly be- 
hind the battle lines, Lieutenant-Colonel Andrews made an 
interesting and illuminating talk regarding the efficient 
methods used by the army truck transport division. He 
gave his audience a staggering array of facts concerning 
the magnitude of the work already accomplished along 
transport lines in France, giving the number of vehicles 
used by the first American field army as follows: 40,000 
trucks, 7,900 passenger cars, 24,250 motorcycles and 6,500 
ambulances. These vehicles alone require the entire atten- 
tion of 154,000 men. 

The lesson that has been learned about truck transporta- 
tion under war conditions, he said, is the necessity for sim- 
plification and standardization. The value of the truck was 
shown at Verdun, where, had it not been for this vehicle in 
thousands used for transport of men and munitions, the 
city would early have fallen to the Huns. The Boche 
had shelled and destroyed three out of the only four trans- 
port lines leading to the city defenses and over the one 
road escaping the enemy shells rumbled 18,000 trucks day 
and night for 28 days carrying men and supplies to the 
first line defenses. 

He said the war will develop hundreds of thousands of 
trained and disciplined truck drivers who will materially 
enrich this country’s skilled labor after the war. He 
made a plea for the more mature and experienced truck 
men of America to enter the truck transport service abroad. 

Canadian cities sent a number of representatives to the 
conference, and the Imperial Ministry of Munitions was rep- 
resented by Captain W. B. Powell, who came from his divi- 
sion headquarters at Quebec. 

The moving pictures taken under the direction of Harold 
P. Gould, chairman of the conference, gave the truck own- 
ers an example of the every day truck transport problems 
and showed in detail how these problems are successfully 
solved by expert traffic men in every phase of present-day 
truck transportation. 

Addresses illustrated by graphic motion pictures featured 
the sessions. Each address was delivered by a traffic 
expert experienced in his particular field of truck activity. 
Following the address of welcome to the delegates by 
Mayor Marx, the principal addresses were on the following 
subjects: “Loading and Unloading Methods That Save 
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Time,” “Selecting and Training Drivers,” “Inspection and 
Lowering Maintenance Costs,” “Bonus Plans,” “Finding 
True Costs of Shipping by Freight and Express,”“Mobiliz- 
ing America’s Industrial Highways Transport,” and “How 
Good Roads Save Money for Shipper, Operator and Pub. 
He.” 

The State Highways Transport Committee of Michigan 
was represented by State Chairman William Metzger, who 
made an appeal for closer co-operation by federal, state and 
civic bodies in the interest of better highways transport 
facilities. 

In the next ten months the Truck Owners’ Conference 
staff will hold eighteen conferences in as many cities from 
coast to coast. Buffalo is the next city scheduled for a 
convention. It will take place under the auspices of the 
Chamber of Commerce of that city on October 10 and 11. 


HIGHWAYS TRANSPORT 


The following is authorized by the Council of National 
Defense: 

“A definite program of specific use of the highways in 
support of both the war plan, the reconstruction policy 
for post-war times, was developed by the Highways Trans- 
port Committee of the Council of National Defense in a 
conference ‘of its eleven regional chairmen, representa- 
tive of every section of the country, held at Washington, 
September 17 to 19, inclusive. 

“Recognition of -the highway’s value as a transporta- 
tion resource was evidenced by the appearance before 
the Committee and its chairmen of Cabinet officers, mem- 
bers of the national railroad administration, the Food Ad- 
ministration, the War Industries Board, the National High- 
ways Council, the Electric Railways War Board, the Army, 
and the United States Senate. President Wilson received 
the conferees at the White House on the conclusion of 
the sessions. 

“Every one of the governmental agencies whose war 
work can be effected by the full utilization of highways 
transport proposed a close co-operation between his own 
organization and the nation-wide organization which the 
Highways Transport Committee, under the direction of 
Roy D. Chapin, chairman, has achieved in the last nine 
months. All were glad to suggest means of developing 
this co-ordination for America’s common cause. 

“Herbert. Hoover, Federal Food Administrator, warmly 
approved the development of the rural express as a means 
for saving perishable foodstuffs now produced for stimu- 
lating production of more food, for lowering costs of liv- 
ing, and for conserving farming man-power for the soil. 
Mr. Hoover observed that fifty per cent -of perishables 
produced in America are wasted, largely through ineffect- 
ive means of getting it to market. Fast, intimate servic? 
by rural expresses, he foresees, will be a great source of 
saving. By the use of motored expresses, Mr. Hoover 
pointed out, the farmer need not maintain so many draft 
animals on the farm, animals that eat the crops of mil- 
lions of fertile acres that otherwise could be devoted to 
raising food for people. The failure of the public market 
in America, Mr. Hoover said, was caused by inadequate 
transportation of an intimate sort, and he believes that 
a developed rural express will give public markets a basis 
of economic success and tend toward lower price levels. 

“Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior, tied the 
highways development into his plan for putting millions 
of returned soldiers and their families on small farms 
carved by the Government from great areas of public do- 
main now either unused or in need of reclamation. 

“‘T can see the making of a new America,’ said Secre- 
tary Lane, ‘a nation of farming communities and small 
industrial centers; for each will have its own creamery, 
cannery and other means of taking care of its surplus 
products. These farming communities will be -populated 
largely by returned veterans, comrades in arms, comrades 
in peace, the material, political and spiritual leaders of 
these communities. These centers must be developed and 
tied together and made easy of access by good roads, over 
which the most efficient of transport will move goods to 
market.’ 


“William C. Redfield, Secretary of the Interior, told the 
regional chairman that he regarded highway, waterway 
and railway as a trinity of economic usefulness, incapable 
of fullest function unless all factors of it were developed 
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efficiently. He pointed out that the perfection of the in- 
ternal combustion engine has given both highways and 
waterways a new tool—the motored vehicle on the roads, 
the motoréd barge on the rivers and canals. He remarked 
that though the Hudson river were bordered with three 
times the rail lines it has now, and its waters ploughed 
by all the ships it could carry, still the farmer living 
inland five miles from it would fail to profit unless given 
access. to docks and depots by rural expresses. Secretary 
Redfield said he regarded legislation to restrict the size 
of motor trucks in order to save the roads as a menace 
to development of highways transport as intolerable as 
it would have been to have stopped locomotive develop-. 
ment forty years ago because engines and cars were’ 
getting too heavy for the light rails of those days. Our 
transportation routes must be fitted to the new tools, he 
declared. 
Director Chambers Speaks 


“Relief for the railways by another of the Highways 
Transport Committee’s projects—the store-door delivery 
system—was welcomed by Edward Chambers, former vice- 
president of the Santa Fe Railroad, now Director of 
Traffic in the National Railroad Administration. He urged 
the chairmen to promote the trucking of less-than-carload 
shipments from the manufacturing centers to communi- 
ties thirty and forty miles out, and the co-operation of 
the highways regional chairmen with the railways regional 
traffic directors, to facilitate the clearing of the terminals 
in the larger cities. Mr. Chambers announced that in 
conjunction with the Highways Transport Committee, the 
Railroad administraticn is trying out the store-door de- 
livery system in New York, with hopeful results. If it 
meets expectations there, it will be extended to other 
large centers. 

“Mark L, Requa, director of the oil division of the Fuel 
Administration, asked the committee’s co-operation in a 
campaign to promote more efficient.operation of all gaso- 
line-powered vehicles and the conservation of fuel through 
the stopping of wasteful practices and non-essential run- 
ning. 

“The army was represented before the conference by 
Lt. Col. W. D. Uhler, Q. M. C., in charge of army truck 
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convoy service. Lt. Col. Uhler bespoke the co-operation 
of ‘the chairmen in providing for the clearing of roads 
during the coming winter, when, as it has for nine months 
now, the army will be moving long trains of motor trucks 
from” inland factories down to the seaboard under their 
own power and cargoed with munitions. 

“Joseph D. Baker, of the War Industries Board’s staff, 
asked chairmen to help make clear to motorists and 
garage managers the necessity of saving both materials 
and man-power, and suggested ways in which such sav- . 
ings can be effected. 

“Reports made by the regional chairmen show tonnage 
moved over the highways increasing at a tremendous rate, 
in some states as much as four hundred per cent increase 
over last year being shown. The Cleveland-Akron-Canot 
area reported sixty-one per cent as much freight being 
moved by motor express now as the railroads are carry- 
ing. High development of the return-loads bureau, which 
insures most economical operation of highways transport, 
was noted in the state of Connecticut, with Hartford act- 
ing as the central bureau. In Cincinnati and Omaha, live 
stock are being carried to stock yards over the highways 
in increasing numbers. Rural express has reached its 
highest efficiency in Maryland, New Jersey, eastern Penn- 
sylvama and southern New York. Arrangements have 
been made to connect New York state barge canal ports 
with the farming communities back from it by rural ex- 


press. 

“The Highways Transport Committee is completing 
country-wide organization that will number more than 
15,000 committeemen, manufacturers, farmers and con- 
sumers, all working through contact with the State Coun- 
cils of Defense and with the committee’s Regional Chair 
men. These chairmen, all but one of whom were at the 
entire conference, are: J. Randolph Coolidge, Jr., of Bos- 
ton; George H. Pride, New York; C. A. Musselman, Phila- 
delphia; Tom Winn, Atlanta; Harry L. Gordon, Cincin- 
nati; John J. Stockton, Chicago; J. F. Witt, Dallas; Julius 
H. Meier, Portland, Ore.; L. A. Nares, Fresno, and Earle 
Brown, Minneapolis. Mr. Brown,’ who could not attend, - 
was represented by Mr. Babcock, chairman of the Minne- 
sota Highways Transport Committee, and Mr. Leach, of 
Minneapolis.” 


The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 
‘Transportation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 
With the Times—Contributions are Welcomed — 
a 


THE CLASSIFICATION AND RULE 10 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I have been reading with much interest your reports on 
the hearings of the proposed consolidated classification 
and was also greatly interested in your remarks on the 
subject in the editorial appearing in your last issue. A 
uniform classification, if practicable, would be highly de- 
sirable, but, as you say, there is nothing sacred about 
the idea of uniformity, and it would be much better to 
abandon the idea than to saddle upon the Western Classi- 
fication territory a rule that would undoubtedly tend to 
work havoc with its business interests. 

To our minds one of the greatest weaknesses of the 
Official Classification lies in the fact that it is framed 
with a view to building up L. C. L. traffic at the expense 
of the C. L. traffic, through failure to afford sufficient in- 
ducements to carload shippers of specific commodities. 
This weakness is especially deplorable at the, present time, 
with our great labor shortage, as it requires a much larger 
force of freight handlers to care for the traffic when the 
great bulk of it is handled on the L. C. L. basis, as in 
the Official Classification territory. .In our opinion, there- 
fore, any attempt to make a uniform classification for 
all sections of the country should embody the Western 
Classification idea of offering very substantial inducements 
fo carload shippers of specific commodities, by making 


heavy reductions in the rates on straight carloads of such 
commodities. 

In view of the natural tendency to form fixed mental 
habits in regard to such matters, it is rather remarkable 
that the railroad men who originally formulated the West- 
ern Classification were able to break away from the 
practices of the older eastern lines and establish a method 
of classification so far superior to the old plan. Most of 
them, no doubt, were trained in the old school of think- 
ing, with regard to the matter, and for this reason it is 
the more remarkable that they were able to break the 
chains of precedent and take such a broad-minded view 
of the matter, for there can be no doubt that the Western 
Classification was a vast improvement, in many respects, 
upon the so-called Official Classification. 


Under the present conditions it would be manifest folly 
to revert to the broader classification, with the low carload 
minimums and small differentials between the C. L. and 
L. C. L. rates, as prescribed in the Official Classification, 
and the logical method of procedure would be to abolish 
the application of rule 10 in Official Classification terri- 
tory rather than to extend it to the Southern and Western 
Classification territory. This would mean a radical change 
of conditions in the eastern territory, but the change 
would be in harmony with the present conditions as re 
gards labor shortage, and would ultimately be a great im- 
provement in every essential respect. 
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Aside from the saving of labor involved in the whole- 
sale substitution of C. L. for L. C. L. traffic on the eastern 
lines, one of the principal benefits of the change would 
be the protection it would afford to local merchants, both 
wholesale and retail, from the outside competition of cer- 
tain concerns, which, by reason of the broadly inclusive 
mixtures allowed under the present Official Classification, 
are enabled to offer most effective, and even destructive, 
competition to local dealers. On the other hand, the policy 
of making low carload rates on specific commodities, 
shipped in large carloads, enables the local jobbers and 
their patrons, the retail dealers, to compete successfully 
with outside concerns and give their customers the benefit 
of the saving in transportation resulting from the ship- 
ping of specific commodities in large carloads, and prac- 
tically without cost to the railroads for handling at either 
end of the line. 

We cannot but feel that any attempt to extend the un- 
desirable features of the Official Classification to other 
sections of the country, for the sake of uniformity, or 
otherwise, would be a sad mistake, and that uniformity 
of classification, if it is to be attained at all, should be 
attained through the elimination of the weak points of the 
Official Classification and the substitution therefor of the 
improved features of the Western Classification. It may 
be difficult for eastern trained traffic men to realize the 
fact, but the constant striving of the eastern lines to build 
up their L. C. L. business at the expense of the C. L. 
traffic, has been a mistaken policy from the start and 
the classification developed under this system is not at all 
suited to other sections of the country and would much 
better be supplanted by a broader and saner policy in the 
Official Classification territory. We realize that this may 
seem like a wholesale condemnation of a system developed 
through years of effort by trained specialists in the traffic 
line, but in this, as in other things, it often requires a 
more distant view to get a proper perspective of a matter 
and their very nearness to the problem is what doubtless 
accounts for the failure of the eastern railway traffic 
men to recognize the faults of their system. 

In the foregoing remarks we have not attempted to 
offer any concrete objections to the application of rule 
10 in Western territory, but have contented ourselves with 
the discussicn of the general principles, which, in our 
opinion, should govern the relation between the C. L. and 
the L. C. L. rates in any consolidated classification. 

The Boyd Transfer & Storage Co., 
H. H. Chamberlain, President. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Sept. 18, 1918. 


PROPER FILING OF CLAIMS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

As I read Mr. Mapother’s contribution, “Government Op- 
eration From the Standpoint of a Freight Claimant,” in 
the September 7 issue, and Mr. Congleton’s “Freight Claim 
Troubles,” in the September 14 issue, I ask myself the 
following questions: 

1. Were claims properly and intelligently filed and sup- 
ported by such documentary evidence as is required by 
law? 

2. Were claims filed with the proper claim official? 

3. Were claims given proper attention by claimant 
after having been filed? 

4. Were claims filed within the limit prescribed by law? 

5. In ease of argument, why did not claimant gird on 
his armor and go into battle with proof to establish his 
claim, or accept defeat gracefully? 

6. Did a claim exist? 

My experience has been that the claim department looks 
upon a claim in the same light as the commercial man 
looks at an itemized statement of account. If deliveries 
of items of purchase have been made; if prices are cor- 
rect; if credits, when due, have been properly accounted 
for and footings are correct, the statement of account is 
paid. If a claim is properly supported, and the amount 
claimed is justly and legally due, it will generally receive 
the same prompt and courteous attention as the statement 
of account at the hands of the commercial man who con- 
siders the extension of credit an honor and gets real pleas- 
ure in showing his appreciation by making prompt remit- 
tance by special messenger so as to make the creditor’s 
expense of collection the minimum. 

The handling of claims, especially the correct inter- 
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pretation of the thousand and one complicated tariffs that 
are constantly haunting the claim clerks, is a real honest 
to goodness profession, that requires years of study, and 
none of us should be considered sufficiently superhuman 
to master these complicated problems in a day. 

Give the claim department credit for being honest and 
make just allowances for mistakes, giving some consid- 
eration to the theory that it is safer to know you are 
right than to take a chance on securing refund of an 
erroneous payment. 


Am I a friend of the claim department? Certainly. 
Why? Because every claim department of the 22 lines 
with which I come in contact has been fair and square 
and has made the handling of claims a real pleasure— 
not a nightmare. 

File ’em right, fellows, and it’s my opinion, based upon 
fifteen years’ experience, you'll get your money. Think it 
over. 

: F. R. Thomas, 
Sales & Traffic Manager, Fischer Lime & Cement Co. 
Memphis, Tenn., Sept. 19, 1918. 


PRIVATE CAR EQUIPMENT 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Referring to your issue of September 14, in which you 
give space to T. J. Norton, general attorney, A., T. & S. F. 
Railway System, to comment upon the private car case, I 
am much amused at his humorous ingenuity. 


He comments upon your statement of August 31 that 
“the private car is a burden upon the man who provides 
it,” etc., by saying that you beg the question as to whose 
duty it is to provide the equipment, an indirect way of 
denying that the duty rests upon the railroad, though he 
is much too good a lawyer to say so directly. 


To give the proper slant to his indirection, he claims 
something was said in the record of testimony in that 
case that the Commission did not find, viz., that the tank 
car was a “plant facility.” In the nature of things a 
normally balanced mind would have hard work to find 
it to be a fact even had someone under Mr. Norton’s skill- 
ful cross-examination so testified inferentially. 


He backs this by implying that the oil tank car is “an 
enormous barrel, in which the refiner now delivers his 
shipments in place of the large number of wooden barrels 
in which he formerly delivered it.” He calls the refrig- 
erator car a “perambulating meat chest,” and stops there. 
Of course, he could have proceeded through the category 
of railroad cars, finding all of them “plant facilities” of 
various industries, like an immense itinerant coalhod for 
the coal car, a gigantic peregrinatory hencoop for the 
poultry car, a magnified landloping corncrib for the grain 
car, an exaggerated ambulatory cow stable for the stock 
car, etc. 


Of course, there is no serious claim by anyone that a 
refining plant would not make a manufacturing return if 
the refiner owned no tank cars, and Mr. Norton’s road 
furnished some of its 3,000 cirs to enable the refiner to 
conduct his manufacturing business; but the refiner who 
is not located upon the Santa Fe must buy tank cars to 
have his products transported. The car is furnished for 
transportation business, the monopoly of which is in the 
railroad, and the latter does not allow enough to pay the 
upkeep, let alone a return of a reasonable amount upon 
the compelled investment. Hence, the burden which Mr. 
Norton seeks to joke away. 

C. D. Chamberlin, 
General Counsel, National Petroleum Association. 
Cleveland, O., Sept. 25, 1918. 


‘HEALTH AND MEDICAL RELIEF. 


With a view to improving sanitary conditions around 
railroad stations, offices and workshops, Director-General 
McAdoo, in ¢ircular No. 58, has appointed a committee 
on health and medical relief composed of Dr. D. Z. Dunott, 
chairman; Dr. G. W. Cale, Jr., Dr. Victor G. Heiser, Dr. 


T. R. Crowder, Dr. H. M. Bracken. The committee will 
establish an office in Washington and will conduct a survey 
of, and submit recommendations in connection with, the 
proper protection of the health of employes and patrons 
of the railroads under federal control. 
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to the law of interstate transportation of freight. eaders desiring 
special service by immediate answer may obtain privately written 
answers to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee. 


Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


a * 
Legal Department 
In this department a legal expert answers simple qusstions relating 


War Tax on Export Shipments. | 


New York.—Question: We are in dispute with the car- 
riers relative to the proper assessment of war tax on 
export shipments, they claiming that, regardless of 
whether a shipment is consigned through, it is subject to 
war tax. We are advised by certain forwarders that it 
does not matter whether the shipment is consigned 
through or otherwise, if it is marked export it is not 
subject to any war tax, when,'of course, it is consigned 
to an export forwarder at seaboard. 

Answer: In article 31 of Regulations No. 42, relating to 
the collection of taxes on transportation by carriers of 
persons and property, the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue ruled that property in the course of exportation to 
foreign ports or places was exempt from the war tax 
when it moves (a) under a through export bill of lading; 
(b) under a domestic bill of lading or receipt on which, 
at point of origin, the words “for export” are marked or 
the foreign consignee and destination are specified; (c) 
under a through bill of lading or through live stock con- 
tract to a place in Canada or Mex‘co; (d)*‘under a domes- 
tic bill of lading or receipt marked at point of origin 
“for export” wherein the Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration, Director of Overseas Transportation, British 
Admiralty, or any export representative of the United 
States or the foreign government, approved by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, is named as consignee; 
provided that, in either case (a) or (b), the property so 
consigned be delivered to a vessel clearing to a foreign 
port or place, and a ship’s receipt is taken therefor, or, 
in case (c), the property so consigned be delivered at a 
place in Canada or Mexico, or, in case (d), the property 
so consigned be delivered to such consignee. If, when 
property is delivered to a carrier for transportation, it 
clearly appears that such goods are in the course of ex- 
portation as provided in cases (a), (b), (ce) or (d), no 
tax shall be collected on the amounts of any otherwise 
taxable charges prepaid upon such property; but, unless 
such property is delivered’ in such manner as is specified 
in the proviso to such classes, the total transportation 
charges on such property, from the point of origin to 
destination, are subject to the tax, and such tax must be 
collected as and when the transportation charges thereon 
are collected, if the transportation charges be billed col- 
lect, or, upon delivery of the consignment, if the trans- 
portation charges, or any of them, be prepaid. 


Mixed Inter and Intra State Shipment. 


Texas.—Question: The A Company shipped a carload 
of wire cloth from Mt. Wolfe, Pa., routed via Philadelphia 
and Southern Steamship Company, to their agent at Texas 
City, Tex., at which point they maintain a warehouse. 
When this car was received at Texas City a portion of 
this wire cloth was included in a car of nails, the nails 
originating at Texas City, a new bill of lading was taken 
out and the mixed car of wire cloth and nails was con- 
signed by the agent at Texas City to the N Company at 
Beaumont, Tex. The bill of lading carried advances cov- 
ering loading and forwarding charges at Texas City on the 
wire cloth. 

Only a portion of this car of wire cloth, 17,000 pounds, 
was shipped to Beaumont, and, in view of this, we are 
of the opinion that movement from Texas City to Beau- 
mont was intrastate and not interstate. Had the entire 
car of wire cloth been reshipped to Beaumont, we could 
readily understand that the shipment would be interstate, 
but as only a portion of this car was shipped to Beaumont 
it appears to us that the identity of the original car of 
Wire cloth had been lost and that the movement from 
Texas City to Beaumont was purely local or intrastate. 

At the time shipment moved the interstate rate on 
mixed carloads of wire cloth and nails, Texas City to Beau- 
mont, was 23 cents and the intrastate rate 9 cents per cwt. 
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The carriers assessed charges based on the interstate rate 
of 23 cents, while in our opinion the intrastate rate should 
apply. Please advise through the columns of The Traffic 
World whether, in your opinion, the interstate rate should 
be assessed on this shipment. 

Answer: The essential character of the shipment from 


Texas City to Beaumont is governed by the intent of the 
parties controlling its movement, by the disposition made 
of it at Texas City, and by what tariff provisions were 
applied for its further movement to Beaumont. If these 
show that the shipment of wire cloth was in reality an in- 
terstate shipment from Mt. Wolfe, Pa., to Beaumont, then 
the interstate rate from Texas City to Beaumont will ap 
ply to both the wire cloth and nails, because wherever the 
interstate and intrastate transactions of carriers are so 
related that the government of one involved the control 
of the other, it is Congress, and not the state, that is 
entitled to prescribe the final and dominant rule, for 
otherwise Congress would be denied the exercise of its 
constitutional authority and the state, and not the nation, 
would be supreme in the national field. H. E. & W. T. 
Ry. Co. vs. U. S. (the Shreveport case), 234 U. S. 342. 


What was the intention of the shipper as to the ultimate 
destination at the time the shipment started from Mt. 
Wolfe? At or prior to that tire ‘did he sell part of the 
wire cloth for delivery at Beaumunt? If so, the shipment 
was interstate during the whole movement. If there was 
no change of ownership at Texas City, and the shipment 
consigned to the carrier’s agent at that point for recon- 
signment of part of it to its ultimate destination, then it 
was an interstate shipment, regardless of the manner in 


which it was billed. 

In the case of Acme Cement Plaster Co. vs. C. & A. 
R. R. et al., 17 I. C. C., 221, the complainant shipped a» 
carload of cement containing 60,000 pounds, *from Acme, 
Tex., to East St. Lou's upon the 18-cent rate. When the 
car reached East St. Louis it was ordered by the com- 
plainant to its warehouse, and the freight at the rate of 
18 cents per 100 pounds was’ paid. The complainant 
then returned one-half of the carload, leaving 30,000 
pounds, or slightly in excess, in the car, and rebilled the 
car to its customer at Braidwood, Ill. The local rate of 
the Chicago & Alton from East St. Louis to Braidwood 
was 9 cents per 100 pounds, and this was assessed. The 
complainant insisted that the balance of the through rate 
from Acme, Tex., to Braidwood should have been col- 
lected. The Commission held that the shipment from East 
St. Louis to Braidwood was a state movement, and the 
earrier had no right to allow it to go forward at the 
balance of the through rate. 

It is stated that in the shipment in question it was billed 
to the carrier’s agent at Texas City, that part of it was 
reconsigned by him to ultimate destination, that a new 
bill of lading was issued for such part, together with a 
new shipment of nails, presumably in the name of the 
original consignee without any change in ownership, and 
that the shipper did not pay the charges accruing thereon 
at Texas City. This case therefore differs materially from 
the one above cited, and conclusively shows that the ship- 
ment of wire cloth had its termination at Beaumont and 
not at Texas City. The essential character of the ship- 
ment must be consistently either intrastate or interstate. 
Under the tariff, to obtain application of the cirload rate, 
the entire consignment had to move on one bill of lading. 
Thus it was only one shipment, as regards whether its 
service was intrastate or interstate, and the whole must 
be taken as a unit. If, therefore, the wire cloth part of 
the shipment was interstate, and since Congress is en- 
titled to maintain its own standard as to rates and to 
forbid any discriminatory action by interstate carriers 
which will obstruct the freedom of movement of inter- 
state traffic over their lines in accordance with the act, it 
is our opinion, based on the facts above submitted, that 
the 23-cent interstate rate should apply on the shipment 
above described. 


Conflict Between Billing and Shipping Instructions. 


Tennessee.—Question: In November, 1916, we sent our 
representative at Coalmont, Tenn., a local point on the 
N.,.C..& St. L. Railroad, shipping instructions covering 
three cars of staves to be billed to G. I. Frazier Company, 
Clarks Lake, Mich., via Cincinnati Northern Railroad at 
Cincinnati, O. This order was given on our regular blank 
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and our representative states in an affidavit that when he 
ordered the cars from the agent of the N., C. & St. L. 
at Coalmont, Tenn., he showed him the original order and 
asked for cars to apply via that route. The cars were 
supplied and loaded on Dec. 6, 1916, and our representative 
on finishing the loading went to the agent at Coalmont 
and secured bills of lading covering the three cars—which 
bills of lading carried no routing whatever beyond the 
N., C. & St. L. Railroad, and our representative failed to 
notice that the routing was left off and he accepted the 
bills of lading—open route. 

It was our desire on the arrival of these cars at Cin- 
cinnati via the Cincinnati Northern Railroad, to reconsign 
them and we sent the ladings, as we had done in numer- 
ous other cases, to the agent of the Cincinnati Northern 
Railroad, at Cincinnati—who was on the lookout for these 
cars, and when a number of days had elapsed for the cars 
to arrive at Cincinnati, and not being able to obtain a 
record on them at that point, he commenced wiring and 
found that the cars had moved via C., B. & Q., at Paducah, 
Ky. He immediately notified us, but the cars had already 
arrived at Clarks Lake, Mich., where, of course, we had 
no use for them, and had to be reconsigned at the com- 
bination of the rate to Clarks Lake, Mich., plus the rate 
from Clarks Lake, Mich., to destination, making in all 
about $400 extra freight. We proceeded to file a claim 


with the N., C. & St. L. Railroad, but the claim has been ~ 


declined. The N., C. & St. L. advised us that their agent 
at Coalmont stated that our representative came to his 
depot and said he wanted: cars for shipments of staves 
to Clarks Lake, Mich., to go in care of the Cincinnati 
Northern delivery—as it would save $5 switching charges 
on cars, Clarks Lake, Mich., and, being exclusively on the 
Cincinnati Northern, there would be no switching charges. 
In direct contrast to the statement of the agent of the 
N., C. & St. L., our man made an affidavit that he showed 
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the original instructions from us, to the agent of the 


N., C. & St. L., which clearly read as stated above. In. 


view of the foregoing, have we any claim for extra freight 
charges on these cars? 

Answer: On the facts you submit, we are inclined to 
the opinion that the shipment was misrouted through 
error of the carrier and that you are entitled to reparation 
based on the difference between the rate applicable via 
the route that you had directed and the rate via the route 
that the shipment actually moved. The statement of your 
representative to the effect that he showed the carrier’s 
agent the original shipping order, that the carrier’s agent 
thereafter repaired the bill of lading without routing di- 


rections, and the admission later by the carrier’s agent- 


that your representative did request the shipment to move 
via Cincinnati Northern delivery, even though the reasons 
advanced for such routing were not the correct ones, it 
seems to place this transaction in the same category with 
the decision of the American Agriculture Chemical Com- 
pany vs. B. & A. R. R. Co., 28 I. C. C., 401, in which the 
Commission ruled that where the shipping instructions 
differ from the bill of lading instructions, the carrier 
might follow the instructions shown on the shipping order. 
If the shipper gave any instructions whatsoever regarding 
the routing, no matter what his reasons for. them might 
have been, which*could have been observed by the carrier, 
but which disregarded the same, the latter is chargeable 
with misrouting. Rule 214 (b), Conference Rulings Bul- 
letin 7. Section 15 of the act to regulate commerce, as 
amended, insures to shippers the right to route their 
shipments, and no suspension or regulations affecting this 
provision of this statute have been promulgated by the 
Commission and no stipulation in the bill of. lading can 
operate to exempt the carrier from the duty imposed by 
law. Morse Lumber Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., 33 I. C. 
C. 572. 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1918, by West Publishing Co.) 


CUSTODY AND CONTROL OF GOODS 
Remedy of Seller: 

(Supreme Ct. of Ala.) Where a shipment of seed was 
delivered by carrier to wrong party, who through mistake 
accepted and used the seed, consignor cannot recover 
against such party for conversion of seed where, with full 
knowledge of all facts, it accepted from such party the full 
purchase price of the seed.—Farmers’ Cotton Oil Co. vs. 
Atlanta & St. A. B. Ry. Co., 79 Sou. Rep. 387. 

Right of Buyer: 

(Supreme Ct. of Ala.) Where a shipment of seed was 
delivered by carrier to wrong party, who accepted and 
used the seed, the latter cannot be sued for conversion by 
real consignee after consignee had rescinded the sale of the 
seed and Had received back the purchase money from ven- 
dors.—Farmers’ Cotton Oil Co. vs. Atlanta & St. A. B. Ry. 
Co., 79 Sou. Rep. 387. 

Misdelivery: 

(Supreme Ct. of Ala.) Where carrier’s misdelivery was 
due solely to its own mistake, it must demand possession 
of goods and offer to return freight or other charges before 
maintaining action in detinue or conversion; but, where 
receiver was guilty of fraud so that receiving goods con- 
stituted conversion or unlawful detention, no such demand 
is necessary.—Farmers’ Cotton Oil Co. vs. Atlanta & St. 
A. B. Ry. Co., 79 Sou. Rep. 387. : 

Where carrier negligently delivers shipment to wrong 
party, who accepts and uses the goods and subsequently 
pays consignor full purchase price therefor, carrier cannot 
recover in action or trover against person so receiving 
goods.—Ibid. 


TRANSPORTATION AND DELIVERY BY CARRIER 


Route: ; 
(Ct. of Appls. of Ala.) In absence of special contract, 
obligation of carrier of goods is to transport them by usual 


Loss and Damage Decisions 


and customary route proposed by him to public, without 
any unnecessary deviation.—Oden-Elliott Lumber Co. Vs. 
Louisville & N. R. Co., 79 Sou. Rep. 400. 

Prima facie direct transit by carrier to destination indi- 
cated by bill of lading is intended by shipper and carrier. 
—Ibid. 

Deviation: 

(Ct. of Apps. of Ala.) Where railroad failed in duty to 
transport lumber to destination by most direct route, ship- 
per could recover damages accruing as proximate conse 
quence of such breach of duty.—Oden-Elliott Lumber Co. 
vs. Louisville & N. R. Co., 79 Sou. Rep. 400. 


LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 
Warehouseman: 

(Ct. of Civ. Apps. of Texas, San Antonio.) Where goods 
were consigned to place in Texas, care of third person “not 
for purpose of delivery,’ ultimate delivery being to con- 
signee in Mexico, and it was the custom of the carrier af- 
ter goods had been changed to Mexican car to transfer 
them across border to carrier in Mexico, payment of freight 
and notice to carrier by consignee that he had transferred 
goods to Mexican car was sufficient to render carrier liable, 
as a carrier, and not as warelouseman for negligent delay 
in transporting the car whereby goods were destroyed by 
fire; no formal acceptance being necessary.—Galveston, H. 
& S. Ry. Co. vs. La Tolleca Cia De Cemento Portland, S. 
C., 204 S. W. Rep. 1016. : 


DEFERRED CLASSIFICATION. 


Regional Director Aishton instructs northwestern rail- 
roads that application for deferred classification on in- 
dustrial grounds should be made for necessary employes 
even though it may appear that an employe would be 
entitled to deferred classification on account of depend: 
ency or other grounds. 
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Help for Traffic Man 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of 1 experience 
and wide knowledge. In it he will answer quentiinns valine to 
practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of 
the traffic man, but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
to refuse to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of in- 
vestigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly 
as possible. N o answers will be given by mail except for a fee. 


Address “Help for Traffic Man,” The Traffic Service Burea 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. os ™ 


SL ETS a SE Sitesi 
Misrouting, Particular Junction. 

Q.—Re bill of lading covering carload shipment from a 
C. & O. station in West Virginia, consigned to Louisville, 
moving on a C. & O. bill of lading, showing routing L. & 
N., it being necessary that we have L. & N. delivery on 
account of our warehouse being on the L. & N. siding. 

At the time of shipment there were no through rates 
in connection with the L. & N. at Newport. Notwith- 
standing this fact the car moved via Newport Junction, 
and a local rate was assessed to Newport plus rate from 
Newport to Louisville. 

Bill of lading specified no junction by which the ship- 
ment was to have been delivered to the L. & N. Hence 
we are under the impression it was the duty of the origi- 
nal carrier, the C. & O., to deliver the shipment to the 
L. & N. at Louisville, via which route the through rate 
was published. 

We will be pleased to have you publish in the columns 
of your valuable magazine your opinion as to what rate 
should apply, and, if possible, we will be pleased to have 
you refer us to some ruling governing the movement of 
a similar shipment. . 

A.—Where terminal delivery only is shown in bill of 
lading it is the duty of the carriers to forward shipments 
to destinations named by the cheapest reasonable route 
affording desired delivery. Trexler Lumber Co. vs. South- 
ern Ry. Co., 42 I. C. C., 720. In the case of- Northern 
Lumber Co. vs. Southern Ry. Co., 41 I. C. C., 630, where 
shipment of lumber from Forney, N. C., to New York, 
N. Y., was routed by shipper “P. R. R. delivery,” the Com- 
mission held that it had been misrouted, as lower rate 
applied via Pinner’s Point and specified delivery could 
have been effected. 

Again, in the case of McCoach & Co. vs. N. Y., P. & N. 
R. R. Co., 42 I. C. C., 171, complainant instructed “C. & O. 
delivery.” The initial carrier routed the shipment via 
Norfolk and the C. & O. Ry., at a combination rate of 
34 cents per 100 pounds. The joint rate of 26 cents ap- 
plied via Delmar, Del., Wheeling, W. Va., and the B. & O. 
Railroad beyond. The Commission held that the initia) 
carrier had misrouted the shipment, and that complainant 
was damaged to the extent of the difference between the 
charges paid and those which would have accrued at the 
26-cent rate. 


Method of Computing Charges on Weights. 


Q.—A shipment. of lumber made Aug. 18, 1917. The 
original bill of lading shows a net weight of 51,200 pounds, 
from which should be deducted 500 pounds, account stake 
allowance, which would leave a net weight, according. to 
weights on original bill of lading, of 50,700 pounds, on 
which a freight rate of 22.6 cents should have been as- 
sessed, which would amount to $114.58 freight to be col- 
lected at destination. 

However, the original paid expense bill showed a net 
Weight of 67,600 pounds, on which a rate of 22.6 cents was 
assessed, amounting to $152.78. We preesnted claim to 
the railroad for $38.20, based on the difference in net 
weight shown in original bill of lading and net weight 
shown on paid expense bill. The railroad returned claim 
to us, stating that the weights on original bill of lading 
were apparently in error in weighing at point where these 
Weights were made and that investigation developed that 
car was check-weighed at another point, showing a net 
Weight of 61,600 pounds, from which 500 pounds stake 
allowance should be deducted, leaving weight of 61,100 
Pounds on which freight should have been assessed. Both 
these weighing points were on their line, and both are 
Supposed to be equally reliable and Association weights. 
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This car contained dry gum lumber, and, while the first 
weight may have been a little light, yet we know the 
condition of the stock should weigh out considerably 
nearer the first weight than the second weighing. 

We have looked through the conference rulings, but find 
no ruling to cover a question of this kind. We are quite 
confident that the weights as shown on the original bill 
of lading are practically correct. Kindly advise if the 
railroad should not have made a third weighing on this, to 
determine which of the two weights was correct. 

A.—Neither the point of origin nor the point of destina- 
tion weight is conclusive upon the shipper or the carrier, 
but ordinarily positive evidence of the incorrectness of 
the carrier’s scaling is necessary before another weight 
can be substituted. The manner in which the weighing 
was done, by whom, and the frequency with which the 
scales have been tested, often determine the right method 
for computing weights. For instance, in the case of 
Wheeler L. B. & S. Co. vs. A. & C. R. R. Co., 20 I. C. C., 
10, where a carload of fir lumber was weighed as an en- 
tirety at point of origin, and a weight of 75,800 pounds 
reported, and the car was reweighed during transit and 
a weight of 78.300 pounds shown, the second weight giving 
the trucks separately, the Commission held that the first 
weight should apply. On the other hand. when both weights 
were ascertained by the same method, there is no rule 
by which the weight shown at point of origin is entitled 
to more consideration than that shown at destination. 
Where there is a difference in weight, the shipper has 
a right to demand a reweighing. It was held In re Weigh- 
ing of Freight by Carriers, 28 I. C. C., 36, that where a 
shipper notified of an advance in the weight of a car 
during the course of transportation elects, he should be 
permitted to require a third weighing of the car. Where 
the carrier collects charges on a weight that differs from 
both the point of origin weight and the weight in transit, 
and which weight is higher than either, a clear overcharge 
would seem to have been established, and a possible duty 
devolves upon the carrier to reweigh at destination point. 
In the case of Alberger Pump & Condenser Co. vs. A. V. 
Ry. Co., 40 I. C. C., 108, a shipment of iron valves was 
weighed by the shipper on the basis of 215,456 pounds; 
the carrier weighed the shipment three times, the net 
weights showing 227,100, 226,500 and 225.800 pounds, re- 
spectively. Charges were assessed on 225,160 pounds, and 
the Commission held this unreasonable and awarded rep- 


aration. 
Changes in Rates. 


Q.—The commodity rate on a certain article from A to 
C is 54 cents per cwt. A is located in Kansas City ter- 
ritory. B is on the same line directly intermediate, A 
to C. Rate from B to C is 74 cents. B is not in terri- 
torial group. Shipment moves from B to C and claim for 
20 cents per ewt. is filed for reparation. 

The carrier expresses a willingness to publish rate from 
B to C that will not exceed rate from A to C; however, 
this rate had not been published at the time the 25 per 
cent increase became effective. Owing to the Commission 
requiring a rate published to take care of reparation cases 
to stand for one year, will it be necessary for carrier in 
this case to publish rate of 54 cents plus 25 per cent 
increase? 

A.—In supplement to General Order No. 28 by the 
United States Railroad Administration it is provided on 
page 7 thereof that the rates to be increased under that 
order are only those existing on May 25, 1918, including 
changes theretofore published but not then effective and 
not under suspension, except where the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission prior to May 25, 1918, authorized or 
prescribed rates which shall have been published after 
May 25, 1918, and prior to June 15, 1918; the increase 
shall apply thereto. Therefore, the carrier in publishing 
the 54-cent rate need not add thereto the 25 per cent 
increase, except, however, as it may not violate the fourth 
and fifteenth sections of the act, or circulars Nos. 1-A 
and No. 4 of the United States Railroad Administration. 

Section 2 of Circular No. 1A, in part, reads: “changes 
in rates, fares, charges, regulations and practices may be 
made under the standing rules and authorizations con- 
tained in the Interstate Commerce Commission’s Tariff 
Circular 18-A and orders (or reissues thereof) as shown 
below, without further authority.” Section 3 (a) provides 
“except as provided in Sections 1 and 2 of this Circular, 
no changes shall be made in freight, passenger or baggage 
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rates, fares, charges, classifications, regulations or prac- 
tices of the carriers under federal control, including those 
applying jointly with carriers not under federal control, 
published in schedules filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission or with State Commissions, except as shall 
have been authorized by me in an appropriate “Freight 
Rate Authority” or “Passenger Fare Authority.” 


Rate Must Apply According to Movement 


Q.—On April 29, 1918, we received a less-than-carload 
shipment of tobacco stems in bales for fertilizer purposes 
from Trenton, N. J., originating on the P. & R. Ry., with 
no special routing shown in bill of lading. A rate of 19%c 
was published in connection with the “P. & R., B. & O. 
and R. F. & P.,” but at that time the routing via the B. 
& O. and Potomac yards was embargoed and the ship- 
ment moved, with shipper’s consent, via “P. & R., W. M., 
= = W., and C. & O.’—this routing taking a class rate 
oO C. 

It would seem to us that in event a shipment had to 
move in a roundabount way, due to congestion of govern- 
ment freight at certain points, that the transportation 
companies would not be privileged to assess a higher rate 
than could have been applied before government control, 
and this is the point we present for your consideration. 
*" We have had a number of similar cases, much larger 
shipments, where shippers were compelled to forward by 
the only line open, and in each case the transportation 
company assessed the higher rate by which the shipment 
moved instead of the lowest rate in effect. 

A. In Rule 220 (g) Conference Rulings Bulletin 7 the 
Commission said it “has repeatedly announced the view 
that the law does not permit the use of any rate or fare 
except that contained in a lawful tariff that is applicable 
via the line, route and gateway over and through which 
the shipment or passenger moves.” In the absence of 
specific through routing by shipper, it is undoubtedly the 
duty of the agent of the carrier to route shipment via the 
cheapest reasonable route known to him of the class desig- 
nated by the shipper—that is all-rail, or rail-and-water 
and via which he has rates which he can lawfully use. 
Rule 214 (c) Conference Rulings Bulletin 7. But where 
traffic is forwarded by a certain route at the shipper’s 
personal direction, the fact that it is differently routed 
in the billing will not sustain a claim of misrouting. 
Brown Paper Co. vs. B. & A. R. R., 37 I. C. C. 588. In the 





Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1918, by West Publishing Co.) 





Miscellaneous Traffic Decisions 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 
Rates: 

(Supreme Ct. of La.) The desires and dissatisfaction of 
a shipper with a rate rule of the Railroad Commission of 
the state are no grounds for abrogation of the rule— 
Shreveport Window Glass Co. vs. Railroad Commission of 
Louisiana, 79 Sou. Rep. 407. 

Commission’s Orders: 

(Supreme Ct. of La.) By Act No. 171 of 1908, no suit 
to set aside, change or alter orders of the Railroad Commis- 
sion shall be entertained unless filed within three months 
after the order is made.—Shreveport Window Glass Co. Vs. 
Railroad Commission of Louisiana, 79 Sou. Rep. 407. 

In any change that may be demanded to be made in its 
rules, the Railroad Commission has a real interest that 
may serve as a basis for it to stand in judgment, but in a 
question of the proper interpretation of its former rules, 
whether separately or in conjunction with any judgment, 
the commission is without interest and the question is 
moot.—Ibid. 


Jurisdiction of Courts: 

(Supreme Ct. of La.) No law confers on the courts ap- 
pellate jurisdiction over the rulings of the Railroad Com- 
mission fixing rates—Shreveport Window Glass Co. vs. 
Railroad Commission of Louisiana, 79 Sou. Rep. 407. 
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case of Globe Lumber Co. vs. S. L. B. & B. Ry. Co., 45 I. C. 
C. 136, because of flood conditions, shipments of lumber 
could not move as routed and complainant ordered car for-. 
warded over route taking higher rate. The Commission 
held that complainant was not entitled to reparation. 


RAILROADS ONE INTEREST 


B. F. Bush, regional director, has sent the following cir. 
cular, No. 101, to federal managers and terminal manager 
in the southwestern region: 

“Under date of August 13 you were requested to see 
that all concerned under your jurisdiction fully understood 
the policy outlined below: 














Attention has been drawn to the fact that attorneys for one 
railroad company are handling claims for individuals against 
other railroad companies, even going so far as to bring suits. 

Please let it be distinctly understood that there can be no di- 
vided allegiance. Every lawyer representing a railroad company is 
counsel for every other railroad company under Federal con- 
trol and will be immediately dismissed if he takes any business 
against another road. 


“In connection therewith the following inquiries were 
submitted and replies thereto represent the attitude of 
the Division of Law of the United States Railroad Admin- 
istration, Washington: 














1. Are attorneys for railroads under Federal control prohibited 
from instituting, prosecuting or defendirg suits of one railroad 
under Federal control against a similar railroad with respect to 
Se of contracts or other disputes arising prior to January 

, 1918? 

Answer: Yes. 

‘. Is the retention of attorneys in service of a railroad under 
Federal control who have suits against another line under 
Federal control, instituted prior to January 1, 1918, prohibited? 

Answer: Yes. 

8. Is the retention of attorneys for railroads under Federal 
control, who, prior to entering such service, had suits pending 
against railroads under Federal control, and who feel they can- 
not, in justice to their clients, withdraw from such suits, pro- 
hibited? 

Answer: Yes. 

4. Is the employment of additional attorneys who have suits 
pending against railroads under Federal contrel, but whose 
services would otherwise be highly desirable, prohibited? 

Answer: Yes. 


“Now that all ‘railroads under federal-control are one 
interest, the United States federal government is the only 


party.” 

















Since the law which confers on the Railroad Commission 
authority to penalize railroads (Act No. 175 of 1912) leaves 
the matter to the discretion of the commission, such dis 
cretion of a judicial or quasi judicial tribunal cannot be 
controlled by mandamus.—TIbid. ‘ 







Overcharge: 


(Ct. of Appls. of Ala.) In view of Acts 1909, p. 210, 2, 
prohibiting carriage charge greater or less than specified 
in published rates, shipper whose lumber is carried t0 
destination by roundabout, and not by most direct, route 
cannot recover difference between lawful rate over round: 
about route and lower lawful rate over direct route.— 
OderPElliott Lumber Co. vs. Louisville & N. R. Co., 79 Sou. 
Rep. 400. 













LIVE STOCK RECEIPTS. 


Regional Director Aishton has notified northwester? 
railroads that, at the request of the Food Administration, 
to provide for stabilization of live stock receipts, effective 
Ce‘ober 12, live stock shipments from stations in Minne 
sota will be received at South St. Paul stock yards oD 
any day except during the period from noon Saturday 
to 3 p. m. Monday of each week. 
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Traftic Lesson No. XLVI 


Powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission—Forty-sixth in the Course of Fifty-two 
Lessons Written for the Traffic World by Grover G. Huebner, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of Transportation and Commerce, University of Penn 
sylvania, and Published Bi-weekly—(Copyrighted) 


Though many of the powers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission were mentioned in tracing the amend- 
ments to the interstate commerce act, it is now proposed 
to summarize these powers. 

(1) The Commission may make investigations either 
upon complaint or upon its own motion, excepting that 
under the railroad control act of March 21, 1918, proceed- 
ings concerning changes in charges, regulations or prac- 
tices initiated by the President may be instituted only 
upon complaint. 

(2) It. may revise charges found to be unreasonable 
or unfairly discriminatory by substituting reasonable maxi- 
mum charges. This rate revising power includes joint as 
well as local interstate rates, and also demurrage, stor- 
age\ and. other transportation charges, freight classifica- 
tions and passenger fares. 

(3) It may similarly revise transportation rules and 
practices found to be unreasonable. 

(4) It may suspend proposed charges, regulations, or 
practices and pass upon their reasonableness, excepting 
that under the railroad control act of March 21, 1918, 
charges initiated by the President may “not be suspended 
by the Commission pending final determination.” 

(5) The Commission may establish through routesesub- 
ject to certain limitations in section 15; and it may order 
the establishment of physical connection between the lines 
of a rail carrier and the docks of a water carrier “when 
such connection is reasonably practicable, can be made 
with safety to the public, and where the amount of busi- 
ness to be handled is sufficient to justify the outlay.” 

(6) It is empowered to make a valuation of the prop- 
erty of the carriers subject to the provisions of the act. 

(7) It may prescribe and enforce a uniform system of 
accounts. 

(8) It may require the carriers to make annual and 
special reports. 

(9) It has power to issue appropriate orders and award 
damages, its orders being binding unless set aside by the 
federal courts. 


(10) It is charged with the duty of enforcing the 
amendments contained in the Panama Canal act with ref- 
erence to railroad-controlled carriers by water. Where 
the Commission finds the existence of actual or possible 
competition, it is obliged to order the railroads to discon- 
tinue their control unless it is shown that the amount 
of competition is not reduced as a result of railroad con- 
trol and that the service by water is being operated in 
the public interest. In case of services by water oper- 
ated through the Panama Canal, the Commission estab- 
lishes the fact of competition or possible competition, 
after which the act excludes competitive railroad-controlled 
vessels from the canal. 

(11) The Commission may, in special cases, after in- 
vestigation, authorize carriers to charge less for a longer 
than for a shorter distance, and prescribe the extent to 
which they may be relieved from the application of the 
long-and-short-haul clause. 


(12) It is generally charged with the execution and en- 
forcement of the provisions of the interstate commerce 
act and those of the safety appliance laws. 

_ (138) The Commission has no powers over the port to- 
Port traffic of carriers by water, excepting that, under 
section 20 as interpreted by the court (Goodrich Transit Co. 
vs. I. C. C., 224 U. S., 194, April 1, 1912) it may prescribe 
4 uniform system of accounts and require statistical re- 
Ports concerning the port-to-port as well as the joint rail- 
water traffic of interstate carriers by water that inter- 
change with railroads; and excepting also that railroad- 
controlled carriers by water approved under section 11 
of the Panama Canal act may be regulated by the Com- 
Mission to the same extent as the proprietary railroads. 
Whil- the port-to-port traffic of carriers by water is regu- 


lated by the United States Shipping Board, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has jurisdiction over interstate 
traffic handled partly by rail and partly by water. It also 
has jurisdiction over rail-water traffic moving between the 
United States and adjacent foreign countries under “a 
common control, management or arrangement for a ¢on- 
tinuous carriage or shipment.” Rail-water traffic moving 
between the United States and overseas foreign countries, 
on the contrary, is not directly within the scope of the 
interstate commerce act. The Commission may, however, 
regulate the railroad portion of such shipment; it may 
regulate the port terminals of the railroads used in han- 
dling such shipments in case the shipments are interstate 
in character; and “if any rail carrier subject to the act 
to regulate commerce enters into arrangements with any 
water carrier operating from a port in the United States 
to a foreign country through the Panama Canal or other- 
wise for the handling of through business between in- 
terior points of the United States and such foreign coun- 
try, the Interstate Commerce Commission may require 
such railway to enter into similar arrangements with any 
or all other lines of steamships operating from said port 
to the same foreign country.” 
The Commission and the Railroad Control Act. 


Section 10 of the railroad control act of March 21, 1918, 
provides “that carriers while under federal control shall 
be subject to all laws and liabilities as common carriers, 
whether arising under state or federal laws or at common 
law, except in so far as may be irconsistent with the 
provisions of this act or any other act applicable to said 
federal control or with any order of the President.” The 
act specifically alters the procedure for initiating changes 
in rates, fares, charges, classifications, regulations, and 
practices by authorizing the President to initiate such 
changes and preventing the Commission from suspending 
them pending final determination. If complaint is then 
made, the Commission may, after holding hearings, make 
such orders as are authorized by the interstate commerce 
act. In considering any changes initiated by the Presi- 
dent, the act instructs the Commission to “give due con- 
sideration to the fact that the transportation systems are 
operated under a unified and co-ordinated national con- 
trol and not in competition,’ and that “when the Presi- 
dent shall find and certify to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that in order to defray the expenses of fed- 
eral control and operation fairly chargeable to railway 
operating expenses, and also to pay railway tax accruals 
other than war taxes, net rents for joint facilities and 
equipment, and compensation to the carriers, operating 
as a unit, it is necessary to increase the railway operating 
revenues. the Interstate Commerce Commission, in deter- 
mining the justness and reasonableness of any rate, fare, 
charge, classification, regulation, or practice, shall take 
into consideration said finding and certificate by the 
President, together with such recommendations as he may 
make.” 

The railroad control act also instructs the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to ascertain the average annual 
railway operating income for the three years ending June 
30, 1917, that is to serve as a basis for financial guaran- 
tees given to the railroads taken over by the government. 


INCREASES ON SAND, ETC. 


With regard to sand, gravel and crushed stone rates, 
Director-General McAdoo September 20 said: 

“The Railroad Administration has given very careful 
and thorough consideration to applications from shippers 
of sand, gravel and crushed stone, to modify the increases 
in freight rates brought about by General Order No. 28, by 
substituting some other basis for the uniform advance 
of one cent per 100 pounds, provided .in the order. 

“The conclusion has been reached that no other general 
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basis can consistently be applied, but that in line with the 
announcement made by the Director-General at the time 
General Order No. 28 was issued, consideration will be 
immediately given to all individual cases where the in- 
creases under the general order have brought about un- 
necessary hardships, or excessive rates under existing 
conditions. 

“It is expected that the shippers who feel that the in- 
creased rates brought about by the application of General 
Order No. 28 are excessive in specific instances, will pre- 
sent applications for modification of such rates on these 
commodities to one of the several district freight traffic 
committees, on which the shipping public is represented, 
these committees having been created since these applica- 
tions were filed with the Administration. The committees 
will be requested to give preferred attention to these 
applications,” 


LUMBER EMBARGOES MODIFIED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The embargoes on forest products were, Sept. 24, modi- 
fied so as to exempt locust. logs and billets, walnut logs 
and lumber, excelsior, bulled shavings, sawdust, tan bark, 
tanning extract wood, pulpwood, mine props, fuel and 
chemical wood, box shooks, wire-bound box or crate mate- 
rial, rotary cut box or crate material, staves, headings, 
hoops and manufactured containers. 


LOADING OF GRAIN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


From July 1 to September 14, according to a statement 
issued by Director-General McAdoo September 23, 335,- 
786 cars were loaded with grain. In the same period in 
1917 the loading amounted to 233,841 cars. 

In the eastern region the increase was from 52,241 to 
66,670; Allegheny, from 4,779 to 4,991; Pocahontas, from 
788 to 1,088; southern, from 7,075 to 9,288; northwestern, 
from 66,288 to 86,470; central western, from 72,331 to 


112,406; southwestern, from 29,977 to 54,873. 


GRAIN CONTROL COMMITTEES 


The following members of grain control committees are 
announced by regional directors: 

St. Louis-East St. Louis—A. S. Johnson, terminal man- 
ager, St. Louis, chairman; W. A. Rambach, assistant 
freight traffic manager, Missouri Pacific Railroad; J. F. 
Dodge, representing U. S. Food Administration. 

Kansas City (Mo. and Kan.)—W. M. Corbett, terminal 
manager, Kansas City, chairman; H. E. Heller, general 
agent, C.. B. & Q. Railroad, Kansas City; R. A. Peters, 
representing U. S. Food Administration. 

Omaha, South Omaha and Council Bluffs.—W. M. Jeffers, 
terminal manager, chairman; F. Montmorency, railroad 
traffic representative; F. D. Wilson, Food Administration 
representative (this committee will also have jurisdiction 
over South Omaha and Council Bluffs). 

Peoria and Pekin.—H. D. Page, terminal manager, chair- 
man; H. I. Battles, Food Administration representative 
(this committee will also have jurisdiction over Pekin). 
ministration. 

St. Joseph—S. E. Stohr, chairman; F. E. Hollingshead, 
Food Administration representative. 

St. Paul—H. A. Kennedy, chairman. 


REPORT BY HALE HOLDEN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Director-General McAdoo, September 23, made public 
the following report by Hale Holden on railroad conditions 
in the Central Western Region for August: 

“There has been a generally free movement of all 
classes of freight. Extraordinary heavy loading of grain 
in the northwest resulted in a slight congestion in Kansas 
City terminals, which was cleaned up by rerouting of 
freight over lines that were not so heavily burdened. 
During the last week of July and first two weeks of 
August congestion occurred on the Ogden route of the 
Southern Pacific becauze of fire and accidents in snow- 
shed section on Sierra Nevada Mountains, resulting in 
considerable delay to fruit and other freight trains. Busi- 
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ness was diverted to the A., T. & S. F. via Fresno during 
the congestion and dead freight to the’ Western Pacific 
to the extent they could handle it. Conditions have beep 
remedied and traffic is now being handled in norma] 
shape, with no congestion apparent or in sight. Fruit 
trains generally are making schedule or better than sched- 
ule time and freight generally is moving with dispatch. 
The movement through all other terminals in the ter 
ritory has been free and we have had no serious com- 
plaints about service in any part of the territory. 

“There have been no serious accidents or casualties to 
interfere with the movement of traffic, outside of that on 
the Southern Pacific, as mentioned above. Loading has 
been as follows: 


TOTAL CARS COAL LOADED. 


1917. Increase. 
150,152 17,677 


TOTAL CARS GRAIN LOADED. 
Per Cent 
1918. 1917. Increase. Increase. 
52,062 35,658 16,404 46.0 


TOTAL CARS REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED. 


Per Cent 
—- 


, Per Cent 
1918. Increase. 


167,829 


1918. 1917. 
600,839 599,599 


TOTAL CARS REVENUE FREIGHT RECEIVED FROM CON- 
NECTIONS. 


Per Cent 
Increase. 
6.5 


Increase. 
1,240 


Increase. 
18,946 


1918. 1917. 
311,034 292,088 


“The unprecedented heavy fruit loading in California 
called for an exceptionally heavy movement of refrig- 
erator cars to Colorado, Utah and California. The heavy 
movement of fruit eastbound also interfered to some ex- 
tent, with movement of other traffic. Account extremely 
hot weather and enormous consumption of ice, supply at 
various points was depleted, making it necessary to 
purchase and haul ice long distances to replenish the 
supply at several re-icing stations. 


“During the month operated 138 fruit specials with 
5,640 cars through from California to the Missouri River 
and Chicago, average 40 cars per train. The total Cali- 
fornia movement since commencement of season about 
June 1 amounted to 446 trains, with 17,495 cars—an av- 
erage of 39 cars per train. 

“The Colorado fruit movement commenced about August 
15, and during the latter portion of the month moved a 
total of 45 fruit specials, with 1,523 cars, an average of 
34 cars per train. 

“All fruit trains were operated upon conservative sched: 
ules and filled to tonnage with dead freight where condi- 
tions permitted doing so. 

“Oil Traffic—During the month moved from the Mid 
Continent fields via the Santa Fe, 141 trains, with 4,761 
cars, an average of 34 cars per train. The total move- 
ment from the Mid-Continent fields, most of which moved 
via the southwestern region, amounted to 541 trains, 15,260 
cars, or an average of 28 cars per train. 

“Troop Movement.—A total of 184 troop trains were 
moved during the month, all of them moving upon schedule 
and without accident. 

“Coal Situation.—There are fourteen roads reporting to 
this office, although not all included in the central west: 
ern region, and the loading shows 202,658 cars in August 
as compared with 202,549 for the month of June and 220; 
701 for the month of July, and as compared with 150,940 
in August, 1917. The extraordinary loading in July, which 
was the greatest in the history in this territory, follow 
ing the unusual heavy loading in June, resulted in 4 
production greater than the market in this zone could 
absorb, and the Fuel Administration was obliged to cast 
about for ways and means of disposing .of this surplus, 
which lead up to: 

“1. Zoning coal from western Kentucky out of Illinois, 
Indiana and Wisconsin; 

“2. Agreeing to furnish a larger tonnage for the north: 
west; 

“8. Opening the state of Michigan to Illinois coal, 
which it is thought will absorb 600,000 tons of the surplus. 

“In view of the surplus of mine run and screenings 
from the central Illinois fleld, there has been no com 
plaint in regard to car supply. 

“The surplus of poorer grades of coal will disappear 
by the middle or latter part of September, but the roads 
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jn this territory are prepared to meet any demand that 
the car supply in sight can possibly make. 
roblem, therefore, is keeping up a full car supply. 

“The situation in Missouri, lowa, Colorado and Wyoming 
has been very good from a car and loading standpoint 
and mines in that territory have all increased their load- 
ing over last year. 

“Power and Car Situation.—Reports indicate that we 
had 10 per cent more men working in car and locomotive 
departments than we had in August, 1917. The percent- 
age of bad order cars is 5.8 per cent and, while we have 
no figures for August, 1917, a close estimate shows the 
same percentage of bad order cars as last year. 

“Maintenance of Way Department.—Reports indicate 
that there is a large shortage of trackmen generally 
throughout the territory*over the number of men esti- 
mated, but they indicate at the same time that no road 
is suffering for enough men to keep their property in 
safe condition; in fact, the improvement work authorized, 
while being delayed on account of shortage of help, is 
progressing favorably. 

“Routing.—A traffic representative has been appointed 
to take charge of routing work and is devoting all of his 
time to it, making particular efforts toward establishing 
a system to have freight properly routed at points of 
origin rather than at the different gateways en route. 

“Each federal manager has been asked to designate a 
trafic and operating man in his organization to pay par- 
ticular attention to this important feature. 

“Saving in Passenger Train’ Miles—As has been re- 
ported to you, a very extensive revision of passenger 
train service became effective in the western territory 
during the month of June. The elimination in the Cen- 
tral Western Region for that month aggregated 11,572,856 
train miles per annum. This work has been continued 
since that date and in the month of July there were addi- 
tional eliminations which will amount ‘to 328,950 train 
miles per annum and in the month of August 556,109 
train miles per annum. 

Notwithstanding the great increase in passenger fares 
which became effective on June 10, passenger travel con- 
tinues in very large volume and, in order to insure that 
the service is reasonably adequate, and that no undue 
hardship is imposed upon the traveling public, we have 
asked the Western Passenger Traffic Committee to in- 
stitute a thorough investigation of conditions on all lines 
in this region to develop the exact situation in this regard. 

“Consolidated Ticket Offices.—Good progress has been 
made in the work of consolidating ticket offices in the 
Central Western Region. Up to the present time such 
dfices have been opened at the following points: Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo.; El Paso, Tex.; Fresno, Cal.; Lincoln, 
Neb.; Long Beach, Cal.; Oakland, Cal.; Pueblo, Colo.; 
Sacramento, Cal.; San Diego, Cal.; Salt Lake City, Utah; 
San Jose, Cal. 


“Sailing Day Plan.—George Morton, assistant general 
freight agent of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road, was appointed chairman of the committee to install 
sailing days, and has made good progress toward the 
adoption of this plan at various points. The car saving 
ber month so far aggregates, at 13 stations, 5,300 cars. 

“Summer Movement of Winter Supplies—We are re- 
celving good reports in response to a circular issued July 
22, addressed to federal and general managers, urging 
that an active campaign be instituted to induce shippers 
to move their winter supplies during the summer months 
mM order to relieve transportation facilities of as much 
traffic as possible next winter. The reports from a number 
of lines indicate the matter is receiving proper attention 
and that both shippers and receivers are co-operating 
i a very satisfactory manner. Of course, one of the 
Principal obstacles to full success of the plan is the fact 
that many manufacturers are so behind on their orders 
that receivers are unable to obtain delivery at this time. 
The Food Administration’s orders also limit movement 
of many commodities to what is known as a sixty-day 
Period. It is apparent that the best results will probably 
be obtained in the early movement of coal, and in this 
Mmediate territory the situation in that regard looks 
encouraging. ; 

“Unification of Facilities—There are a number of proj 
‘cts under discussion covering unifications at various 
Points in the territory, and I am having a condensed and 
‘omprehensive statement made showing results so far 
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obtained, which will be sent you in due course of time. 

“Pairing of Western Pacific-Southern Pacific Tracks in 
Nevada.—Between Wells and Winnemucca, a distance of 
191 miles, these roads are almost parallel. Final plans 
for construction of 11 crossover tracks and one water 
station to permit pairing the main tracks have been 
agreed upon and construction work is in progress, esti- 
mated to cost $118,000 and be completed before October 
1, the operation under the new plan to start that date. 

“Pairing of Tracks Denver & Rio Grande-A., T. & S. 
F. and Colorado & Southern Between Denver and Pueblo, 
—Active work is being done on this project and tem- 
porary connection is being made which will permit pair- 
ing of these lines by the latter part of this month. 

“There are a number of other projects in different parts 
of the region in course of study and as results are ob- 
tained reports will be made in each case.” 


NEWSPAPERS HAVE RATE TROUBLES 


The American Railway Express Company has filed an 
application with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
under the fifteenth section of the act to regulate com- 
merce, as amended, to increase commodity rates for the 
transportation by express of daily newspapers, where no 
collection and delivery service—that is, wagon service— 
is performed. 

The present rate is a blanket rate of 50 cents per 100 
pounds for any distance, but it is used only within a radius 
of 500 miles. Outside of that radius mail service is used. 
The application seeks to change this rate of 50 cents 
per 100 pounds, without wagon service, to a first class 
express rate for distances up to 150 miles; between 150 
and 350 miles, $1 per 100 pounds, and over 350 miles, one- 
half of the first class express rate. Under the proposed 
scale, for distances up to 150 miles, the express company 
is going to charge the same rate with or without collec- 
tion and delivery service. 

The express companies have never rendered wagon 
service to daily newspapers to bring the papers to the 
trains or take them from the trains, either at point of 
origin or destination. It is said that the daily news- 
papers do not wish this service, and that ng@wspapers 
need their own wagon service, the same as a packer needs 
a private refrigerator car. Newspapers must be, and are, 
handled cheaply and quickly. Frequently trains leaving 
ten minutes after the papers come from the press are 
used, and at destination the papers are grabbed out of 
the car by waiting customers. 

A hearing before the fifteenth section board of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission will be held in Washing- 
ton October 1, and a large attendance is expected, as the 
daily newspapers of the country have joined to make a 
fight to maintain their present commodity rate. The attor- 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE.—Obfjeet: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions and transportation 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national governments of the needs 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 


Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chieago. 
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neys handling the matter for the daily newspapers are 
Perry S. Patterson, of Shepard, McCormick, Kirkland, 
Patterson and Fleming of Chicago, and Maddox and 
Gately of Washington, D. C., assisted by Walter E. Mc- 
Cornack of Chicago, expert on interstate commerce prac- 
tice. 

It is said that the express companies propose to raise 
the rates in question because the government has in- 
creased the postal rates. The newspapers claim that ex- 
press and mail service are essentially different. 

The tonnage of newspaper business given to express 
companies is enormous, and the proposed advances are 
said to amount to $500,000 each year. The daily news- 
papers are willing to join proportionately in any general 
advance that may be awarded to the express companies 
by the Commission, but they say they do not intend, if 
they can help it, to bear a disproportionate advance. In 
any event, they are going to resist any attempt to place 
them on a first class express rate _basis, which is one of 
the highest express rates. The servicé rendered by ex- 
press companies to daily newspapers is the cheapest serv- 
ice rendered, and the newspapers think they should have 
‘the cheapest rate. Heretofore the express companies 
have thought along the same lines. 
there never was a time when low cost dissemination of 
news and information through the medium of the daily 
newspaper was more necessary than during this war pe- 
riod and they say that the rate of 50 cents a hundred 
pounds is the result of 50 years’ experience. 


INCREASE IN EXPRESS RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The following is what the Commission gave out, Sep- 
tember 9, in the matter of the proposed advance in ex- 
press rates: ' 

“The Commission is to-day in receipt of the following 
letter and memorandum from Hon. William G. McAdoo, 
Director-General of Railroads: 

“The amount realized from the advances in express 
rates recently allowed by you, approximately $10,000,000, 
has been entirely absorbed by the American Railway Ex- 
press Company in making advances in the wages of its 
employes. I am satisfied that those wages must be still 
further advanced and that approximately $12,000,000 of 
additional revenue must be had for that purpose. I have 
applied to the express company for a suggestion as to 
what advances should be made in the present express 
rates to yield that additional income and have received 
from that company the memorandum attached. 

“*Acting under section 8 of the Federal Control Act, I 
request you to advise me: 

“1, Whether, in your opinion, assuming that approxi- 
mately $12,000,000 of express revenue must be raised, the 
method of advance suggested by the express company is 
a proper one? If in your opinion it is not, will you kindly 
state what method should be followed? 

“«2. If in your opinion the method suggested by the 
express company is proper, will the amount of advance 
proposed by it yield the sum required; namely, approxi- 
mately $12,000,000? If not, what advance under that 
method will be required to produce that result? If you 
believe that some different method should be adopted, 
please indicate the amount of the advance which should 
be made. 

““At the present time the express business is being 
conducted at a deficit, which will be largely increased 
by the advances in wages which must be made. This 
deficit is borne by the Railroad Administration. You will 
therefore appreciate the importance of as speedy action 
as may be consistent with a proper consideration of the 
questions submitted.’ 


Memorandum of Express Company. 


“‘It is suggested that the rates in zone 1, both intra 
and inter zone, be increased three scales—that is to say, 
that the minimum rate of 55 cents be increased to 71 
cents, and each rate above that increased accordingly, 
and further, that 10 cents per 100 pounds be added to 
the commodity rates. This will make an increase of first 
class as a maximum, of 16 cents or 17 cents per 100 
pounds; on second class ‘12 cents, and on: commodities 
10 cents, with proportionate increases on shipments of 
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less than 100 pounds; that the rates, both intra and inter 
zone, in all other zones, be increased by advancing two 
scales and adding 10 cents per 100 pounds to commucdity 
rates. This will result in a maximum increase on first 
class of 10 cents or 12 cents, second class 8 cents, and 
commodities 10 cents per 100 pounds, with a proportionate 
increase on shipments of less than 100 pounds. It is 
estimated that this will produce on zone 1 business $17- 
037,000 and on all other business $6,642,300, or a iotal 
of $23,679,000, of which the express company will get 
$11,780,303, the balance, $11,898,697, going to the Director. 
General in increased express privileges. In view of the 
urgent need of immediate relief, and the necessity with- 
out further delay of increasing the wages paid to its 
employes, the increased revenue should be available at 
once, and the advance’ in rates made effective at the 
earliest possible moment.’ 

“Notice is hereby given that on Tuesday, October 8, 
1918, at 10 o’clock a. m., the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will hear testimony and argument at 
its office in Washington, D. C., by the express companies 
and any other persons interested, in regard to the two 
questions proposed by the Director-General and shown in 
the above letter, as to which the advice of the Commis. 
sion is Sought.” 


ON McADOO’S TRAIL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Oklahoma Commissioners Humphrey and Russell, with 
their rate clerk, have come to Washington with the avowed 
purpose of remaining until the question of rates for that 
state has been disposed of. From a source other than 
the Railroad Administration offices or the Oklahoma men 
it has been learned that they saw McAdoo for a short 
time September 21, but no settlement was reached. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 


(Continued from page 622) 


on, they and the public would be better off under 
a policy of actual government ownership. 

One never knows, of course, the ulterior motives 
that may lie behind an expression of this sort, es 
pecially when the utterance is by a lawyer with 
clients vitally interested in the question at issue, 
but if we are to take Mr. Untermeyer’s attitude 
toward the prospect of government ownership as 
his real feeling and opinion, then-the very fact of 
that attitude must be a serious argument against 
the form of the agreement exacted of the carriers 
by the government, for a man like Mr. Untermeyer 
usually does not favor a Socialistic doctrine of this 
sort except as it may be better than something he 
considers much worse. 

It is to be said that Mr. Untermeyer’s clients— 
the owners of railroad securities—are not supposed 
to follow him in this attitude, but whatever their 
own attitude it is to be remembered that as se 
curity owners they are interested merely in the 
returns to be had from their investmerits, and if 


‘they should favor government ownership it would 
be merely because, by the adoption of such 4 
policy, they might hope to gain more or lose less 
than from some other policy or by some other 
We are not criticizing them for 
that, but merely pointing out where their interest 


form of contract. 


might lie. 


Septe 
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Special Lumber Permits! 


The general embargo on Forest Products (except 
shooks, staves, hoops, headings and manufac- 
tured containers) will make necessary the secur- 
ing of many special permits. Our Washington 
Office will make it a special feature of its work 
to handle requests for permits at a nominal cost 
to you. Consult as to particulars 


The Traffic Service Bureau 


Colorado Building Washington, D. C. 


National Freight Rate Service 


Transportation B!dg., Chicago, IIl. 
THE ONLY PUBLICATION 


COVERING THE ENTIRE 


United States and Canada 


- NAMING RATES ON 


Freight, Parcel Post and Express 


Price, including changes in rates, $15.00 per year 
Write for particulars 


461 Market Street 
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L. E. STANTON D. T. BERRY 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Export Warehousing Insurance 


Space, Rates and Ocean Bills Lading procured 
to China, Japan, Russia, Phillippines, Straits 
Settlements, India, Hawaii, Central and South 
America. All Trans-Pacific Ports. Best Bank- 
ing and other references. Vast experience in 
Transportation. 


STANTON & BERRY 


San Francisco, Cal, 


Your Foeasttive Customers 
> are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed Mailing Lists. It also 
contains vital suggestions how to advertise and sell profitably by mail. 
Counts and prices given on 6000 different national Lists, covering all 
classes; for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., Hardware Dirs., 
Mines, etc. 7, valuable Reference Book free. Write 
Strengthen Your Advertising Literature 
Our Analytical Advertising Counsel and Sales Promotion 
Service will improve both your plan and copy, thus insure 
ing maximum profits. Submit’ your Seeneone for pre- 
iiminary analysis and quotation—no obligation. 


Ross-Gould 


Mailing 
ars s St Louis 


PROTECT YOUR SHIPMENTS 


WITH 


ACME STEEL BOX STRAPPING 


Please your customers with neat 
and unimpaired shipments. Help 
the railroads by reducing the 


chance for theft or loss in damage. 
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Personal Notes 


W. H. Smith is appointed auditor of the Elberton & 
Eastern Railroad Company, the Georgia Railroad and the 
Washington & Lincolnton Railroad Company, with office 
at Atlanta, Ga., vice W. H. Vincent, resigned to accept 
service with the Railroad Administration. He is also ap- 
pointed auditor of the Atlanta & West Point and the West- 
ern Railway of Alabama. 

The jurisdiction of W. O. Sydnor, assistant general 
freight agent, Huntington, W. Va., of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railroad, Ashland Coal and Iron Railroad, Sandy 
Valley & Elkhorn Railroad, and Long Fork Railroad, is 
extended over the Kentucky division east of Lexington 
and Newport, Ky., including the Ashland Coal and Iron, 
_—— Valley & Elkhorn, and Long Fork railroads. R. H. 

aughan, assistant general freight agent, Cincinnati, will 
have charge of freight traffic originating at and passing 
through Louisville, Lexington, Covington, Newport, Ky., and 
Cincinnati, O.; also the handling of westbound coal and coke 
via various junctions, as heretofore, and such other duties 
as may from time to time be assigned him. The office of 
division freight agent at Ashland, Ky., is abolished. 

At a meeting of the. board of directors of the Western 
Railway of Alabama and the Atlanta & West Point Rail- 
road Company Chas. A. Wickersham was elected presi- 
dent, with office at Atlanta, Ga., to succeed M. H. Smith, 
resigned. He has also been appointed “general manager 
for lessees” of the Georgia Railroad. 

Effective September 23, H. B. Wagner was appointed 
traffic manager of the Power & Mining Machinery Com- 
pany plant of the Worthington Pump & Machinery Cor- 
poration, Cudahy, Wis. For fourteen years Mr. Wagner 
was connected with the traffic department of the Illinois 
Central Railroad, being commercial agent at Milwaukee 
until last May, when the office was closed. 

Vassar H. Campbell has been appointed manager of 
the traffic department of the Matlack Coal & Iron Corpo- 
ration, with headquarters at 52 Vanderbilt avenue, New 
York City. The company is one of the large coal and 
coke companies of the east, doing an extensive domestic 
business in coal, coke and pig iron, and specializing in 
exporting those commodities to South America and other 
countries. Mr. Campbell’s traffic experience embraces 
about ten years in the service of the Seaboard Air Line, 
in the positions, consecutively, of secretary to general 
freight agent, assistant chief clerk to the general freight 
agent, and chief clerk to the vice-president. He has been 
connected with the Matlack Coal & Iron Corporation for 
the last two years. 

The jurisdiction of W. 'B. Storey, federal manager, Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad, is extended over the 
Atchison Union Depot and Railroad and the Pueblo Union 
Depot and Railroad. 

The jurisdiction of E. E. Calvin, federal manager, Union 
Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Neb., is extended over the Leav- 
enworth Depot and Railroad. 

The jurisdiction of J. B. Yohe, general manager for the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad, Monongahela Railroad, 
and Lake Erie & Eastern Railroad is extended over the 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia Railroad and West Side Belt 
Railroad. 


J. J. Hooper is appointed freight claim agent of the 
Southern Railroad System, Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio 
Railroad, and Alabama & Vicksburg Railroad, having gen- 
eral charge of loss and damage freight claims over all 
lines under the jurisdiction of E. H. Coapman, federal 
manager, with the exception of the Piedmont & Northern 
Railroad, and the Baltimore & Ohio Raiiroad (segregated 
line between Harrisonburg and Lexington, Va.). 


The jurisdiction of C. G. Burnham, federal manager, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, is extended over 
the Keokuk Union Depot. 


T. E. Paradise is appointed mechanical assistant on the 
staff of Hale Holden, regional director. 


The jurisdiction of C. G. Burnham, federal manager, C., 
B. & Q., is extended over all departments of the Daven- 
port, Rock Island & Northwestern Railroad. C. B. Rodgers 
is appointed general manager of that road and terminal 
manager of the Tri-City Terminals, with office at Daven- 
port, Ia., with jurisdiction within the switching limits of 
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Rock Island, Moline, East Moline, Davenport, West Day- 
enport and East Davenport. 

Walter B. Pollock is appointed marine director, in gen- 
eral charge of the operation of all railroad-owned floating 
equipment in New York harbor. The appointment is made 
by Regional Directors Smith and Markham. 

Regional Director’ Bush announces that A. DeBernardi, 
general manager, Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railroad, 
headquarters Wichita, Kan., reporting to J. A. Edson, fed- 
eral manager, will have jurisdiction over the maintenance 
and operation of all railroad terminals in Wichita, Kan. 
The Wichita terminals are defined as including all facili- 
ties of all railroads under federal control in Wichita, Kan., 
extending to their yard limit boards, as at present located, 
or as they may hereafter be located. 

The Memphis, Dallas & Gulf Railroad has been placed 
under federal control and is added to the jurisdiction of 
Federal Manager A. Robertson, St. Louis, Mo. 

At the fall meeting of the Transportation Club of Louis- 
ville September 26 there was an address by D. M. Good- 
wyn, assistant freight traffic manager, Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad, on the subject of rate construction under 
government control, followed by an address by Dr. E. L. 
Powell, pastor of the First Christian Church, under the 
auspices of the Fourth Liberty Loan Committee. There 
was also a special entertainment conducted by Capt. Rich- 
ard Travis of Camp Zachary Taylor, and his associates, 
including a glee club and an illustrated address by Captain 
Travis on modern warfare. 


LEROY D. LEEDY DEAD. 


LeRoy D. Leedy, confidential clerk to Commissioner 
Aitchison, died suddenly September 21. He had been ill 
for several days with what was supposed to be influenza, 
but after death it was said he had died of pneumonia. 
Mr. Leedy was about twenty-six years old. He came to 
Washington from Canyon City, Ore., at the request of 
Mr. Aitchison when the latter was confirmed as an inter- 
state commerce commissioner. Mr. Leedy had worked 
with the commissioner while Mr. Aitchison was engaged 
in state regulation. The body was taken to Canyon City 
by Mrs. Leedy for burial. 


HEINEMANN AT WASHINGTON 


C. B. Heinemann, secretary of the National Association 
of Live Stock Exchange, has gone to work on rate matters 
in Director Prouty’s office at Washington, being a part of 
the organization of rate men who have been engaged on 
the shippers’ side in rate controversies, composed of 
Luther M. Walter and George T. Atkins. The latter was 
swamped with work when Mr. Heinemann went to Wash- 
ington. The latter has obtained leave of absence from his 
official duties as secretary for the duration of the war. 


BUY LIBERTY BONDS 


(By Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States.) 


Again the government comes to the people of the 
country with the request that they lend their money, 
and lend it upon a more liberal scale than ever 
before, in order that the great war for the rights of 
America and the liberation of the world may be 
prosecuted with ever increasing vigor to a victorious 
conclusion. And it makes the appeal with the great- 
est confidence, because it knows that every day it 
is becoming clearer and clearer to thinking men 
throughout the nation that the winning of the war 
is an essential investment. The money that is held 
back now will be of little use or value if the war 
is not won and the selfish masters of Germany are 
permitted to dictate what America may and may 
not do. Men in America, besides, have from the 
first until now dedicated both their lives and their 
fortunes to the vindication and maintenanceeof the 
great principles and objects for which our govern- 
ment was set up. They will not fail now to show 
the ‘world for what their wealth was intended. 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DE- 
MAND and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for 
getting the men and the positions in touch with one another. 
The rates for classified advertisements are as follows: Five 
cents per word first insertion, three cents per word second in- 
sertion and two cents per word for each additional insertion, 
payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements for- 
warded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—A traffic bureau manager for a good sized city in 
Michigan. Inquire Traffic Service Bureau. Address ‘‘Michigan,”’ 
care of The Traffic World, Chicago. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER is seeking desirable opening; sixteen 
years’ experience, railroad and industrial. Thoroughly familiar 
with I. C. C. regulations and procedure; rates and efficient 
handling of claims. Capable of assuming charge or organizing 
traffic department. Married. Address ‘‘Manager,’’ care of The 
Traffic World, Chicago, Il. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER of commercial organization in 
western city of 80,000 desires to make change. Will con- 
sider position with industrial or commercial organization. 
Age 29, eleven years’ experience, class four draft. Can 
furnish publications and references to vouch-for my ability 
and initiative. Minimum salary $2,400. Address T. M., 
care Traffic World, Chicago. 


WANTED—Traffic Managership: experience, ability and char- 
acter qualifications justifying minimum three thousand dollar 
position, with prospects. Address ‘‘Prospect,” care of The 
Traffic World. Chicago, Tl. 

MAN, 45, several years’ experience claim department com- 
mon carriers, seeks connection industrial concern freight claim 
agent. Asher, Traffic World. 


Dependable 
Storage Battery Power 


means more to the Electric Commercial Ve- 
hicle than any other one thing. It is the one 
factor that does most to promote efficient and 
economical Vehicle service. 


THE 


a ronclad=Extde”’ 
BATTERY 


means just that sort of power. 


And wherever ** fronclad=Exide’’ power is used 
it makes decreased trucking costs possible. 


Maintenance cost of the **WroncladsExide’’ is 
low—long battery life is assured. 


The special positive plate construction, the 
patented cell cover and non-flooding filling 
plug—exclusive *‘ Btonclad=Exide’’ features— 
enable it to give every-day, year after year, 
service with little care and attention. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


The oldest and largest manufacturer of Storage Batteries in the country 


1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1918 


New York Boston Washington Minneapolis Denver Detroit 
San Francisco Kansas City Chicago Cleveland Atlanta 
Pittsburgh St.Louis Rochester Toronto 


WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


Phone Canal 3400 2500S. Robey St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


ASSOCIATED 
TERMINALS CO. 


Terminals Located at 


SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE SACRAMENTO 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
SAN FRANCISCO, 324 Sansome St. 


—_ ee ee 


SEATTLE, 
CHICAGO, 
SACRAMENTO, 
NEW YORK 


808 L. C. Smith Bldg. 
647 Marquette Bldg. 
P. O. Box 72 
71 Broadway 


BOOKINGS MADE TO ALL FOREIGN 
POINTS VIA PORTS OF SEATTLE 
AND SAN FRANCISCO 


We perform every necessary 
terminals service for ship- 
pers at ports of Seattle 
and San Francisco 


General Storage Freight Forwarding 
Customs Clearances and Entries 


Preparing and Securing Bills of Lading 
Securing Permits and Licenses 


Public Weighing 
Ship’s Clerking 


Stevedoring 


Grain and Beans Cleaned, Polished and 
Graded 


Oriental Oils Transferred From Packages 
to Bulk 


Reconditioning 
Stenciling Cargoes 


Resacking 


Marking Strapping 


Over Sacking 
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RAILWAY REVENUES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A final summary of the result of the operation of 178 
class I roads and 14 switching and terminals, exclusive 
of the Kansas City Railway, Louisiana & Arkansas, and 
the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient of Texas, for July 
shows an increase in the operating revenue from $348,- 
394,394 to $468,379,804 for the country as a whole; in 
expenses from $237,908,378 to $316,813,838; and in oper- 
ating income from $95, 650,: 242 to $135,699 030, or $40,000,- 
000 under the higher rates that went into effect June 25. 

In the eastern district the revenue went up from $160,- 
377,898 to $221,446,394; expenses $113,163,218 to $152,791,- 
456, and operating income from $41,220,472 to $62,365,485. 

In the southern district the revenue rose from $49,441,- 
608 to $73,160,372; expenses from $35,015,649 to $49,572,- 
859, and income from $12,290,723 to $21,225, 463. 

In the western district the increase in the operating 
revenue was from $138,574,889 to $173,773,038; in expenses 
from $89,630,511 to $114,449,523, and in operating income 
from $42,139,047 to $52,108,080. 

For the seven months the operating income for the 
country as a whole increased from $2,245,125,955 to $2,- 
549,093,932; expenses from $1,590,686,846 to $2,131,412,009, 
and operating income fell from $553,895,856 to $309,373,963. 

In the eastern district the revenue increased from $1,- 
011,162,121 to $1,150,633,045; expenses from $756,936,692 
to $1,020,822,810, and the income fell from $213,677,967 
0 $86,059,304. 

In the southern district the revenue rose from $336,- 
603,085 to $413,023,288; expenses from $230,366,207 to 
$324,330,191, and income fell from $91,302,806 to $72,830,- 
444, 

In the western district the revenue rose from $897,360,- 
749 to $985,437,599; expenses from $603,383,947 to $786,- 
259,008, and income declined from $248,915,083 to $150,- 
484,215. 


EXPRESS COMPANY REVENUES 


The Trafic World. Washington Bureau. 


A summary of the results of operations of the express 
companies for April, published by the Commission Sep- 
tember 25, shows a decrease in the operating income from 
$460,950 to a deficit of $1,046,244. 


The Adams fell from a deficit of $72,291 to one of $865,- 
446; American fell from $117,212 to $16,790; Canadian rose 
from $17,161 to $34,732; Great Northern decreased from 
$23,838 to $20,727; Northern fell from $18,580 to $2,851; 
Southern declined from $179,188 to a deficit of $15,963; 
Wells Fargo & Co. from $169,040 to a deficit of $250,815, 
but Western increased from $8,218 to $10,880. 


For the four months ending with April the income for all 
the companies declined from $1,060,354 to a deficit of 
$4,442,815; Adams fell from a deficit of $339,702 to one of 
$3,299,298; American from $260,038 to a deficit of $861,825; 
Canadian fell from $67,801 to $33,580; Great Northern de- 
clined from $35,962 to $34,056; Northern from. $41,630 to a 
deficit of $49,660; Southern from $643,727 to $259,429;° Wells 
Fargo & Co. from $348,092 to a deficit of $566, 3860 The 
Western alone of all the companies in the country showed 
an increase for the four months, its improvement running 
from $2,804 to $7,290. 


IRON ORE INCREASE MODIFIED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The traffic division of the Railroad Administration.has 
modified the rule imposing thirty cents per net tén on 
iron ore, so that an addition of only ten cents has been 
made to the rate from Starbuck, N. C., to Rockwood, Tenn. 
At the time General Order No. 28 was issued the rate 
in effect was $1.40. As sdon as the modifying rate au- 
thority can be complied with the rate will be made $1.50. 

In accordance with the terms of No. 28, the rate was 
advanced from $1.40 to $1.70 per net ton. Objection was 
made immediately by Anson G. Betts & Co. of Asheville, 
N. C., and after more than a month of negotiation the 
compromise rate of $1.50 was ordered published by the 
southern rate committee. 

George L. Forester, who carried on the correspondence 
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for Anson G. Betts & Co., with Director Prouty and Ran- 
dall Clifton, chairman of the southern freight traffic com. 
mittee, in every letter written by him called attention 
to the fact that the haul to Rockwood was eight miles 
less than to Middlesboro, yet the rate was thirty cents 
higher; that, therefore, the new rate was not only un. 
reasonable, in comparison with rates for like hauls in 
the territory of the Southern Railway, but also in viola- 
tion of the fourth section of the act to regulate com. 
merce. While thanking the Railroad Administration for 
taking twenty cents off the new rate, the company said 
it would reserve further representations on the maiter 
of an equitable adjustment in relation to the lower rate 
to Middlesboro, the more distant point. 


ICE PACKED POULTRY. 


The Food Administration has promulgated the following 
rule for the guidance of shippers of ice packed poultry in 
less-carload quantities: 

“Rule 6. On and after Sept. 16, 1918, the licensee shall 
not ship ice packed poultry by freight for a distance of 
more than one hundred miles, except in carload lots; 
provided, however, such poultry may be shipped in a 
mixed carload for the same destination, each car to con- 
tain not less than 15,000 pounds of any two or more of 
the following commodities, viz., poultry, cheese, butter and 
eggs, from not more than three points of origin in the 
direct route to such destination, and provided when ice 
packed poultry is loaded in such cars the aggregate weight 
of such poultry in each car shall not be less than 7,500 
pounds.” 


CROSLAND AND THURTELL APPOINTED. 


The Commission, September 25, made permanent ap- 
pointments of Henry Thurtell to be chief examiner and 
George M. Crosland to be chief of the Bureau of Tariffs, 
effective at once. 


GENERAL ORDER NO. 44 


Director General McAdoo, in general order No. 44, says 
that the chief accounting officer in general charge of one 
or more accounting organizations of the Director General 
shall be designated as “Federal Auditor.” The chief ac 
counting officer in charge of an accounting organization 
under the Federal Auditor shall be designated as 
“Auditor.” Federal auditors and auditors, the order says, 
ought not to perform any services for a railroad corpora- 
tion, except in special cases after obtaining express au 
thority. 


DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION 


Note.—items In the Docket marked with an asterisk 
aew, having been added since the last Issue ef The Trathe 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late te 
show the change In this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


October 2—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
10030—Milton Brick Co. et al. vs. Pa. R. R. Co. et al. 
a ey een of Commerce of Greeley et al. vs. C. & S. Ry. 
‘oOo. et a ; 


October 3—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
a Lumber Co. et al. vs. Northwestern Pacific R. R. 
o 
9536—Willamette Valley Lumber Assn. et al. 
Co. et al. ° 


October 4—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
9882—American Window Glass Co. vs. W. Md. R. R. Co. et al. 
9990—St. Ellen Coal Co. et al. vs. St. L. & B. E. Ry. Co. et al. 


are 5—Argument at Washington, mx Sz 
& S. 490—Lumber transit privileges at Buffalo, i S 
7506—-Duffalo Lumber :Exchange and Buffalo Chamber of Com- 
merce vs. Ala. Cent. Ry. Co. et al. 
a Elgin & Chicago R. R. Co.‘ vs. Ind. Harbor RB. 
R Oo. eta 
— Creek Cons. Coal Co. et al. vs. C. H. & D. Ry. 
So. et a 
October 9—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. Docket 1118—Live stock loading and wwe charges. 
ene Live Stock Exchange vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
eta 
October 10—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
8834—Kettle River Co. vs. Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 
aro cee -Foshee Lumber Co. vs. F. A. & G. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
9797—Robert Abeles et al. vs. Alex. & Western . Co. et al. 
9907—Commercial Club of Omaha vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. oa 


October 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hillyer: . 
* 10253—E. E. Musick vs. N. & W. Ry. and W. G. McAdoo, Di- 
rector-General of Railroads. 
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$5,000 Jobs 





Have you ever said “The days of big opportunities are 
past?” 

Have you ever wished that there still remained some 
profession or trade that was not crowded and in which 
a man could look ahead to wealth and independence? 


Have you ever wondered what you could do to take 
advantage of the wonderful commercial activities that 
will follow this war? 

Here is your answer, and here are the facts to prove 
that, instead of fewer opportunitieS, there are more of 
them waiting for more men than ever before in the world’s 
history. Over 100,000 men are needed to-day to fill posi- 
tions as traffic managers with producers and shippers, 
large and small, at salaries from $2,500 to $10,000 a year. 
There are men in this profession now who are earning 
as high as $40,000 a year. 


The New Profession 


A concern in South Chicago had been shipping daily 
about 200 cars of coke from Connellsville to their smelters. 
Some time ago a traffic expert succeeded in getting a 
rate judgment which resulted in a saving of about $5 
on each car. Thus through this one item alone a saving 
of over $300,000 a year was effected. 


In St. Louis, through misrouting of freight, errors in 
reconsigning cars and.undercharges on shipments a rail- 
road lost over $27,000. 


A traffic expert discovered that freight rates paid by 
the Meeker Coal Company were exorbitant. A ruling. se- 
cured from the Interstate Commerce Commission resulted 
ina refund of $120,000. 


These instances of traffic managership give you an idea 
of the value of the men trained to such work. From such 
savings as these shipping firms and railroads are glad 
to pay handsome salaries to the men who are trained 
to manage and handle transportation problems. A trained 
traffe man earns many times his salary for his employer 
and shares in the money he helps to save. 


And yet there are only a few hundred traffic men in 
the country who are able to take charge properly of the 
transportation of freight. It is estimated to-day that at 
least 100,000 trained traffic men are needed by concerns 
large and small in all parts of this country. Men who 
have made themselves competent in this great profession 
are in demand. They do not need to look for a position. 
They are sought after and are almost able to name their 
Own salaries. 

The scarcity of such men seems to become greater all 
the time. Many firms who had unknowingly been losing 
money for years in shipping merchandise did not feel the 
Need of a traffic expert until the war .increased the diffi- 
culties of shipping. Then came embergoes and rate re- 
Visions and priority orders. Finally the government as- 
sumed control of the railroads and steamship lines and 
hew traffe questions arose. Now, with the country facing 
the most tremendous trade activity the world has ever 
known, there are about 50,000 large business corporations 
and 49,000 smaller shippers who must protect themselves 
o every shipment of .goods they make. This means a 


eS For Want of 2 
Trained Traffic Men 


THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Go Beggin 





huge shortage of traffic trained men, and big salaries for 
those who are able to step in and handle the freight 
transportation of the country. The men who prepare 
themselves to fill these positions will reap the full re- 
wards of their good judgment. 


Train by Mail at Home 


The lack of men trained in traffic management came 
about in this way. Before the formation of the American 
Commerce Association the only way that a thorough traffic 
training could be had was through years of actual ex- 
perience in shipping goods. Even then a man’s knowledge 
of the subject was very incomplete, as he came only in 
contact with certain merchandise and certain routes and 
rates. . 


Now a better, more efficient training method is used. 
The American Commerce Association was organized to 
meet the tremendous and ever increasing need for broadly 
trained traffic managers. It is a national organization of 
expert traffic men, and is operated for the purpose of 
educating progressive men to enter this new profession. 
The training is given by mail exclusively, so as to reach 
men of ambition and ability everywhere. The course has 
been so simplified that it is easy for anyone to master. 
It is adjusted to those who have had traffic experience 
as well as to beginners, - 


Every member of the American Commerce Association 
receives through its Advisory Traffic Council the assist-. 
ance of traffic men of national reputation. This Council’ 
consists of such men as T. Albert Gantt, traffic manager, 
Corn Products Refining Company; William Scott Cowie, 
American Freight Board Committee; Samuel G. Lutz, 
vice-president, Chicago’ & Alton Railroad; Charles E. 
Mayer, traffic manager, Stone & Webster Engineering Cor- 
poration; George Chester Conn, traffic manager, Buick 
Motor Company; H. G. Wilson, traffic commissioner, Traf- 
fic Bureau of the Toledo Commerce Club; Fred H. Behring, 
general freight agent, Southern Railway System, Wash-- 
ington; Ralph H. Drak, division freight agent, American 
Can Company, as well as nearly 200 others of equal promi~ 


Write for Free Book 


To give you the whole story of this great training in 
traffic managership we have prepared a remarkable book 


for free distribution. It tells in more detail than we 
have space for here the wonderful work of the association 
and how anyone may easily and quickly qualify for a 
good position in this profession of great futures; $2,500 
to $10,000 are just the ordinary salaries paid to traffic 
men. There is almost no limit to what you can make 
yourself worth under.the tremendous commercial awaken- 
ing that has already begun. Write for this book to-day 
and tell us whether you are a beginner or have had pre- 
vious traffic experience. Also give your present age and 
occupation. Address, 


American Commerce Association. 
Dept. 29-A, 206 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
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DIRECTORY OF TRANSFER AGENTS, FREIGHT FORWARDERS, WAREHOUSEMEN, 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS, ETC. 


“RESHIPPING WAREHOUSE 


Cable Address “HARSTEELE” 


— The: J. ‘| W. Steele Co. ine 


New York New Orleans Galveston Texas City 
Savannah Chicago San Francisco 
Special attention given to shipments through New 
Orieans for Latin Americas. We are prepared to arrange 
financing or credits on shipments. 


CHICAGO 


Chicago Storage & Transfer. Co. (Not Inc.) 
5817-61 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent facilities for ping L. C. L. lots without cartage. Carload 

distribution a specialty. y motor deliveries throughout the city at 

very reasonable prices. Floors for rent. 
INSURANCE RATE, 18 CENTS 


Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


220 uP 226 STANTON ST. 
TEXAS 


PASO, 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY 


TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
The only FIREPROOF storage in Paso 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory 
2 a ae 


24-CAR SWITCH 





Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STOGRAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 
Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 


Heavy Hauling a Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse. Low- 
cat bacuranee | Rate in City. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 





OAKLAND CALIFORNIA SACRAMENTO 


POOL CAR SERVICE 


L.ekales 


LAWRENCE WAREHOUSE (o 


yvarenouses and Docks 





CHICAGO 


Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1688 Seuth Canal Street, near Taylor Street. 


Teaming ef Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Cartoad Distributors 





F.W. HAGEN 4&4 CO. 1131 EAST 771TH STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


LOGICAL DISTRIBUTING CENTRE 
Ceatral Hearse, Deck House (100’ x 400’) 
Grand Crossing, DL ,- mL 
L @G@ eo Nickel Plate Delivery. Belt Ch J. & B Del’y 
Ample Private Car Switch and Lake Dock Facilities. 
Thra Transit and Chicago Freight Rates Protected. 
GRNEAAL MERCHANDISN STORAGE TRANGVMRRING IN TRANSIT 


AND TRANSHIPPING. 
Governed by Lllinois Public Utilities Commission. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributi point in North and South Carolina. 
Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
Fireproof Building, North and — Carolina Distributors 
for estinghouse Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 
New a B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 

€o., Chicago, Ill. (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted ? for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us, 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point In the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
hold goods assembled and — in car lots at = 
rates. Cars sent to our warehouses without c 


GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 


Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. 


CARTER TRANSFER & ST@RAGE CO., 8th and @ Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
sspONY EXPRESS” 
8ST. JOSEPH - - - = MO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


~ CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Consignments of freight in carloads or less for Cincinnati 
and points beyond solicited, at reasonable rates. 


The moving and placing of heavy machinery a specialty. 


“THE CINCINNATI TRANSFER CO. 


Correspondence Solicited. Established 1859. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Sterage. Forwarding. Carload Distribution. 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without . Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American arehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO yi 7oT"iea 
J. C. Buckles Transfer Co. 


SAVE THE DIFFERENCE 


mer ~ rates means greater difference between carload 
less carload rates than heretofore. 


Send we your mite crit North, South, East and West 








Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Accumulators and Distributors of All Classes of Freight 
Have COMMERCIAL FREIGHT DEPOT Center 
of City, Storage, Traffic and Transportation Depts. 
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ing in their determination to win the war opens the co 
way for this pronouncement of policy covering the 
needs of the government as against the needs of individuals. 


“| ine" fine spirit which the American people are show- 


E. F. 


HENRY 


As manufacturers of a product which alike meets the needs 
of a nation at war and the needs of individual Americans 
engaged in essential industry, the General Motors Truck 
Company owes this expression of appreciation to those 
whose orders have been delayed. And the spirit with which 
these prospective customers have bowed to the greater needs 
of the war is hereby gratefully acknowledged. 


Either directly or through priority orders, those loyal 

Americans whose manufactured products may be utilized 

for war purposes are giving the government first call, and 

we, being in that class from the standpoint of production, 

are in turn, dependent on those who produce the raw ma- em 

terials that go into our own finished product. probe 
ets 

So two conditions stand in the way of deliveries—factory lh 

production is curtailed by scarcity of material, and output appat 


for industrial needs is limited by government demand. bargc 
emba 


Could we run the factory at capacity both demands alge comn 
be filled with reasonable promptness. —~ og c 

cheap 
Until this situation improves, however, we ask the indul- barge 
gence of all GMC customers—those who already own GMC shipp 
Trucks and those who seek to buy. “a : 


“The everlastin’ team work of every bloomin’ soul,” as Kipling a 
puts it, will solve the problem—will bring about the day when rate + 
war will be no more, when peaceful industry may resume must 
the development which war has so ruthlessly interrupted. comm 
porar: 
to co: 
volen: 
until 
Pontiac, Michigan toch 
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(415) whet} 
age if 
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